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MOUNT VERNON. 

Mount Vernon, Fairfax County, Va., is the political Mecca of 
this country;‘and enshrines the ashes of him who was “ first in 
wir, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
It is situated, as represented by our engraving, nine miles below 
Alexandria, on the west bank of the Potomac River. The river 
is here two miles wide, and Mount Vernon is some two hundred 
feet above fhe surface of the river. Below will be seen the former 
mansion house and the present tomb of Washington, a spot not 
only the constant resort of Americans, but which is annually 
visited by large numbers of foreign travellers. Of late there have 
been several propositions brought forward for the purchase of this 
spot by the government, and for its preservation as a national 
monument to the great departed chief. The property has been 
for some time in the market, and a company of individuals have 
endeavored to procure it for the purpose of erecting a spacious 
hotel upoh the grounds as a summer resort for the neighboring 
cities. But this plan, we sincerely trust, may not be consummated ; 
it should be the nation’s property, when it passes from the hands 


of the Washington family. The idea is so vulgarly mercenary 
that we cannot for a moment entertain it with the least degree of 
complacency, that Mount Vernon should be turned into a water- 
ing place, ala Saratoga. This is one of the besetting sins of 
this age, and this country; we count every foot and every acre of 
ground, and calculate just what it will bring, and how much per 
cent. we can get for the money afterwards well invested. No 


matter how sacred the spot may be to history, no matter how dear , 


the ground may be from past associations, the question is, how 
much will it bring per foot! We may shut our eyes to these 
facts, but they are nevertheless true—too true; and there are 
utilitarians now among us who would divide off Bunker Hill into 
building lots, and knock it down to the highest bidder ; only re- 
gretting that the Monument was in the way. Away with such 


mercenary thoughts ; let Mount Vernon be preserved in its present | 


rural and suggestive simplicity ; let a more liberal spirit pervade | 


the public; give us parks, and open squares, and let its hallowed 
grounds be preserved and protected, and our children shall bless 
us for the liberal spirit thus evinced. It was here that Washing- 


ton was born, here he was engaged in the peaceful employment of 
an agriculturist, and here he died. As we look upon the spot, 
some of the characteristics of the “father of his country” very 
naturally suggest themselves to our mind. Wisdom was the pre- 
dominant feature i: his character. His patience, his forbearance, 
his firmness, in adverse as well as in prosperous events, proved of 
more solid advantage to his country than his bravery and talents. 
No man has ever appeared upon the theatre of public action whose 
integrity was more incorruptible, or whose principles were more 
perfectly free from the contamination of those selfish and unworthy 
passions which find their nourishment in the conflicts of party. 
Having no views which required concealment, his real and avowed 
motives were the same; and his whole correspondence does not 
furnish a single case from which an enemy would infer that he 
was capable, under any circumstances, of stooping to the employ- 
ment of duplicity. No truth can be uttered with more confidence 
than that his ends were always upright, and his means always 
pure. The whole life of Washington was a model of judgment, 
honor, manliness, and devotion to his country. 
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LIONEL AINSWORTH: 
THE YOUNG PARVISAL'S 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVII.—[contixvep.] 

“I must speak with General Marion,” said Roland. 
risen, I believe—has he not, ‘Timon ?”’ 

“He has,” was the lad’s answer. 

“ Are you not a little chilled with this morning air, madam *” 
said Roland, turning to Mrs. Ainsworth, who, before he could 
proffer Kis assistance, had alighted from her horse. 

“J felt a slight shiver pass over me as you spoke,” she replied. 

“‘ There is a fire in the parlor, that was ordered for General Ma- 
rion,” said Timon. “ Will not the lady walk in, and sit by it?” 

«J will speak to General Marion myself,” said Roland, when 
he had seen Mrs. Ainsworth seated by the fire. 

Scarcely a minute had passed, before she heard footsteps 
drawing near the door, which she knew by their peculiar alertness, 
were General Marion's. 

“ My dear madam,” said he, advancing towards her as she rose 
from her chair, and shaking hands with her, “ what can have 
brought you here at such an early hour? Why, I should hardly 
care to be abroad myself in the night, with only one attendant, 
when there are so many ruffians prowling about.” 

“Tt would be more dangerous for you than for me, to venture 
out thus attended, for, perhaps my sex might prove a protection ” 

“If what I have heard is true, you have little reason to say that. 
Did one of the gang of villains that called at your house a while 
ago, really threaten to take your life ?” 

“ He did.” 

“ And the commander was present, and saw all, without at- 
tempting to interfere ?” 

“Yes, and had not a young gentleman, the second in com- 
mand, interfered in my behalf, at the risk of being reprimanded,and 
perhaps cashiered, he would doubtless have exccuted his threat.” 

“ A young man like that should be among our friends, rather 
than our enemies.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, as it is exactly what I think.” 

“ At any rate, Ishould be happy to rank him among my per- 
sonal friends. But you have not yet answered my question— 
what brought you here so early ?” 

“ T have come to crave a boon.” 

“ The sister of Colonel Morney, who is one of the bravest of 
my officers, and among the best and most valued of my friends, 
has a right to exact, rather than beg a boon, not only on her 
brother's, but her own account.” 

“If so, spare the life of young Willbank, your prisoner.” 

“ Willbank, do you say? Would you have me, by an act of 
ill-timed mercy, make void what I have done to protect the lives 
of our citizens and friends ?” 

“‘ Let that be done by inflicting punishment on the guilty.” 

“Our enemies make use of no such forbearance.” 

“‘ And is their example worthy of imitation ?” 

“ If we have no other means of saving our best and worthiest 
men, we must imitate it.” 

“‘T am then to understand that you will not grant my request ?” 

“Had I a kingdom at my disposal, I would say to you as Ahasu- 
erus of old said to Esther, but [ cannot grant you what you ask— 
it would not be right Jt would annul the effect intended to be 
produced, and cause still greater license to be taken.” 

“Tt may be as you say, but—” 

“You may be certain it will. The lives of your brother and 
your son may depend on my deciding against you.” 

“It don’t appear exactly so to me, and even if I fully coincided 
with you, I could not be otherwise than afflicted, that the life of 
an estimable young man, to whom I owe my own life, should be 
sacrificed for example’s sake.” 

“ To whom you owe your life? Is Willbank the young officer 
wae. saved you?” 

“ Certainly he is. Did I not tell you so?” 

“No, you merely said that it was a young British officer. You 
did not mention his name.’ 

General Marion remained silent a moment or two. 

“I could wish that it had been anything else you had asked,” 
he at length said, “but I will not deny you. I will write an 
order to stop the execution, and our young friend, Captain Floyd, 
shall be the bearer of it.” 

General Marion went to his room, wrote the order, and return- 
ing, put it into Mrs. Ainsworth’s hand. Her eyes shone with a 
clear and beautiful expression as she received it. 

“It appears to me,” said she, “that I speak in the spirit of 
prophecy when I say, the preservation of this young man’s life 
will, at no distant period, be a matter of joy to us all ” 

“‘T shall be very glad if it so turns out,” returned he, smiling ; 
“‘but I must confess to being rather incredulous.” 

“Sf you only knew how much gratitude you carry with you,” 
said she, giving him her hand. F: 

“ At any rate, I cannot say but that I feel tolerably well satis- 
fied y with myself. Having jt in one’s power to perform an act of 
grace, is rather pleasant, after gil,” and bidding her good morning, 
je withdrew. 

Roland, whe was impatient to know the result of their inter- 


“ He has 


view, entered the apartment the ‘moment he found that General 
Marion was gone. 

“The pardon,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, stepping forward to meet 
him. and displaying the paper containing the revocation of young 
Willbank’s sentence. “ You must be the bearer of it.” 

“And that without delay,” he returned, looking at a clock. 

“Yes, for we can well imagine how much agony a little haste 
may save him.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ROLAND A PRISONER. 


Take my defiance: 
Die! perish !—— Measure for Measure. 

Roanp accompanied Mrs. Ainsworth home, after having seen 
the prisoner set free. 

Willbank’s temperament was naturally calm. : Though his joy 
and gratitude did not overflow in words, it manifested itself in 
a manner far more earaest and impressive. Henceforth the names 
of Mrs. Ainsworth and Roland would be among those as fondly 
and deeply cherished as the life they had saved. 

In the evening Roland was to meet General Marion at a place 
thrt had been designated, so that he had only an hour to give to 
his friends. Ruth, whom her mother had awakened from a sound 
sleep, to inform her of her intended journey, and its cause, had 
suffered much solicitude lest her efforts would have proved un- 
successful. Now, when she found that her fears had proved 
groundless, she literally danced for joy. 

“Ruth,” said her mother, gravely, while at the same time a 
smile, just perceptible, hovered on her lips, “‘do you remember 
we are not alone, and that you haye not given a word of welcome 
to our friend ¢” 

Ruth’s footsteps were instantly arrested, while the flush on her 
cheeks, occasioned by the exercise, assumed a deeper tinge. 

“How could I think to welcome him in words,” said she, 
“when I was so very glad and thankful for what he has done?” 

“Your manner of welcome may be unique, yet it is certainly 
delightful,” said Roland. ‘I could have wept for joy, when I 
saw young Willbank standing free, beneath the blue sky; and I 
could dance for joy now at the thought of it, were my steps as 

light and airy as yours.” 

“ Come,”’ said Ruth, “‘ let us be done with this trifling, and tell 
me all about Lieutenant Willbank. Thoughts of him, now that 
the first joy of knowing that he is safe, has passed away, bring a 
sadness with them. He has relations in England, no doubt.” 

“ Yes, and it was that more than all else which gave bitterness 
to the thought of the ignominious death which was impending 
over him ; as I could well see, during my last interview with him, 
previously to your mother’s interposition in his favor. There 
was another, too, he spoke of. Her name is Alice—one of the 
sweetest names I know of, except Ruth.” 

Ruth looked round, pardly to hide her heightening color, and 
partly to see if her mother was present. They were alone. Un- 
perceived by her, though not by Roland, Mrs. Ainsworth had left 
the room. 

“ Alice was not his sister?” said Rath. 


“No, his affianced bride. Look at this ring. He gave it to 
me, with the request that I would send it to her the first opportu- 
nity after the closing scene, and he then did not expect to live 
twenty-four hours. It was her parting gift, received in exchange 
for one he gave her. Unfortunately I forgot to take it with me 
this morning, and was thus prevented from restoring it to him.” 


Ruth took the ring and examined it. It was ornamented with a 
small locket, not more than the eighth of an inch in diameter. 
Yet small as it was, it contained a minute portion of hair, which 
looked as if it might have been clipped from the curly locks of 
some beautiful fuiry. 

Roland could have lingered by Ruth’s side till night, without 
taking any note of time, but Mrs. Ainsworth, who knew how ne- 
cessary it'was for him to be at the appointed place in season, did 
not fail to let him know when the hour, which was all the time 
that he could spare, had expired. He rose and prepared for his 
departure. As he was about to leave the room, he took Ruth’s 
hand. 

“ T have obtained leave to ask this hand of you,” said he, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Ainsworth, “ when we have made good our right 
to rank as an independent nation.” ~ 

“T always make it a rule,” said she, smiling somewhat archly, 
“to grant any reasonable request ” 

His horse was awaiting him at the door, and vaulting into the 
saddle as lightly as “‘ a feathered Mercury,” in a few minutes he 
was lost to view behind the trees. 

It wanted about an hour of suncet, and the air, for the season, 
was clear and cool. As he sped swiftly along, he never, in his 
whole life, experienced such an exhilaration of spirits—such an 
exuberance of joy. This state of feeling was naturaliy produced 
by the incidents of the day, while the clear, elastic atmosphere, 
together with the celerity with which he was borne along, pre- 
vented that reaction, which causes melancholy so often to press 
closely upon those hours which have yieklied the most pleasure. 

Just as the twilight shadows began to fall, Roland entered upon 
a part of the road that lay through the pine woods. He had al- 
ready passed through these same woods three times within the 
last twenty-four hours, without having seen anything to lead him 
to suppose any hostile party had taken up their quarters within 
them. He therefore felt perfectly secure, as to any hazard incur- 
red from such a source, and continued to ride on, without observ- 
ing that his horse had changed from a brisk trot into a walk, so 
full were his thoughts of those sweet and. brilliant fancies, that 


_ passed before him in rapid succession. 


~ All at once bis horse pricked up his ears, ‘snorted, and sprang 
to the opposite side of the road; and had not. his master been 
more deeply planged in reverie than himself, he might have eluded 
the three horsemen, who were partly within the covert of the 
trees. As it was, Roland, not being able to account for his horse. 
starting so suddenly, instead of aiding his efforts to escape, he 
checked him so sharply, as to bring him back on his haunches, 
Almost at the same moment, Roland felt a vice-like grasp upon 
each of his arms, by some one who had come up behind him. 

“Bring the cord, Si—quick— and pinion his arms close to his 
sides,” said a voice, that Roland knew to be Grisley’s. 

“ Better take him off this animal first, I reckon,” said Si. 

* Well, it will be best. Turnbolt, hold the horse by the head, 
or the beast will give us the slip before we know it.” 

**T’ll take care of that, captain,” replied Turnbolt. 

“It’s my opinion, young sir,” said Grisley, after he and Si had 
finished binding Roland’s arms, ‘ it’s my opinion you wontmake 
your escape, nor flourish your whip, this time.” 

“My advice,” said Turnbolt, “ is to let him swing on a limb of 
one of these trees.” 

“You are a fool, Turnbolt. Do you suppose I’m going to let 
him off as easy as that ?” 

‘Shall we put him on ong of the horses, captain?” asked Si. 

“Yes; what do you expect to do with him ?” 

“I reckon then you'd better let me ease off the cord from his 
bridle-hand a little.’’ 

“ Well, do as you are a mind to about it. We'll put him on 
the old nag that Tarebols 1de, so there’ll be no great danger of 
his getting clear of us.’ 

**T reckon not,” said Si. 

“I suppose you didn’t expect ever to fall in with me again,” 
said Grisley, speaking to Roland, “when you showed up your 
horsemanship so, a while ago? You didn’t know me as well as 
you will. I’ve never lost sight of you since. I could have took 
you to-day, when you passed with that woman, only I didn’t want 
the trouble of taking care of her.”’ 

“Where do you think of stopping to-night ?” said Turnbolt. 

“« At Bicklestaff’s,” replied Grisley. ‘‘ That’s the nearest 
place I know of. Ever since he received that leaden favor, in the 
shape of a bullet, at Morney’s, he hates the whigs worse than 

.poison.” 

It was quite dark when they arrived at an opening in the woods, 
in the midst of which was a log-house. It was a rude but sub- 
stantial edifice, and of much larger dimensions than such build- 
ings usually are, different parts of it exhibiting the appearance of 
having been constructed at different times. It was, on three 
sides, enclosed by the woods, while on the other, as could be seen 
by the red glare of a blazing pitch knot, which shone from an un- 
glazed window, was a stream of water, at a distance of not more 
than twenty or thirty feet. This was, for the presemt, the habita- 
tion of Bicklestaff, who, on hearing several horsemen stop near, 
came to a window, and demanded who was there. 

“Friends,” was the answer of Grisley. 

“‘O, is it you, captain?” said Bicklestaff. ‘‘ Who else is there?” 

“ Only two, besides a prisoner. We want you to keep us to- 
night.” 

n a minute Bicklestaff appeared at the door, with a burning 
pitch-knot in his hand. They had by this time all alighted from 
their horses, except Roland, whom he approached so near, as to 
let the red, smoky light of his pine-knot fall directly upon him. 

“Then you’ve caught the young hawk at last,” said he. “‘ Well, 
that’s good luck.” 

“ You'd better say raven,” replied Grisley ; “for he has proved 
to us and our friends a bird of ill omen. It’s my opinion that the 
bullet that came so near finishing you, was shot from his rifle.” 

“ That’s what I think. Well, he shall be paid the old debt and 
interest besides.” 

They were conducted by Bicklestaff into a large apartment, in 
one corner of which sat a woman of about forty, and a girl so 
young as to be still hovering on the verge of childhood. They 
were both busily engaged in knitting, and apparently took little 
notice of the new-comers ; yet Roland, more than once, when she 
found that she was unobserved by the others, saw the girl cast to- 
wards him keen and inquiring: glances. 

There was no resemblance between the two females, otherwise 
he might have taken them for mother and daughter. The wo- 
man’s features, though masculine, were still quite handsome. She 
bore a somewhat haughty expression of countenance. She could 
not be the wife of Bicklestaff, Roland thought, for a more wheed- 
ling, hypocritical knave, as far as outward ‘appearance went, it 
never had been his fortune to fall in with. Something im her de- 
meanor, and in the cast of her features, made him certaitt that she 
would not stoop to marry a man like him. 

The girl was one of those black-eyed, rosy lipped damsels, who 
wear their heart outside their bedice, and Roland felt sure of her 
sympathy, if she dared not express it by words. There was some 
comfort, as he sat with his arms still bound, a subject for the rude 
jests bandied from one to the other of his savage captors and 
hateful host. 

“ Aint you going to give the gentlemen some supper, Jeannette 
Thornbury ?”’ said Bicklestaff, addressing the woman, after the 
lapse of some ten or fifteen minutes. 

‘If they desire it, I will give them some,’’ she replied. 

“Shall I go with you, aunt Jeannette?” said. the girl, as Mrs. 
Thornbury rose to go to prepare its 

“ Yes, Mabel ; ‘your assistance may be needed,” 

They withdrew together, and entered a kitchen a little detached 
from the apartment they had left, though on the outside the sepa- 
ration would hardly have been observed. Here, with the assist- 
ance of a colored servent, Mrs. Thornbury and Mabel prepared 
supper for the entertainment of Bicklestaff’s guests, a wild-fow! 
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pastry, just drawn from the oven, forming an item so important 
as to greatly lighten their labor. 
“ Will the gentleman sit at the table with the others ?” ipquired 


Mabel. 

~ “You mean the prisoner. No, I shall give him something to 
eat by himself. Take care how you speak of him in the presence 
of John Bicklestaff. Call him the prisoner, not the gentleman.” 

“He looks like a gentleman.” 

“ That’s true ; but ’twill do him much more harm than good to 
call him so.” 

“ What do you think Captain Grisley means to do with him?” 

“Don’t ask me, child—how should I know?” 

“ Aunt Jeannette, you think they’ll kill him—I know you do.” 

“ That’s their intention, no doubt; but He who suffereth not a 
sparrow to fall to the ground without his leave, can deliver him 
out of their hands.” 

“ Then the young gentleman will be saved, wont he ?” 

“ Tf it is right, he will be.” 

“This answer made Mabel feel very hopeful, for she could not 
think such a handsome, pleasant looking young man could de- 
serve death at the hands of a set of ruffians. 

“Do you know what his name is, aunt ?” 

“ If he is the same young man I heard John Bicklestaff and 
Grisley talking about a while ago, his name is Roland Floyd.” 

“ Roland Floyd is the one that struck Captain Grisley across the 
face with a whip. How sorry 1am. He will never forgive him.” 

“No, he never will. I should sooner look for mercy from a 
wild beast of the forest.” 

‘* But something may happen to save him—don’t you think so?” 

Mrs. Thornbury only shook her head, and the poor girl felt far 
less hopeful than before. 

“Mabel,” said her sunt, “ take out a piece of the pastry by it- 
self, and I will hand it to the young man. John will not care to 
interfere, if he sees me do it.” 

The viands being prepared, Mabel placed them on a deal table, 
in the apartments where were Bicklestaff and his guests. 

As soon as they had fairly addressed themselves to the pleasant 
task before them, Mrs. Thornbury approached the corner of the 
room where Roland sat, and placed the piece of pastry Mabel had 
selected with so much care, on a small side-table near him. Hav- 
ing done this, she went to the table where sat Bicklestaff and his 
guests, and took a sharp knife that lay on one corner. 

“ What are you going to do with that ?” said Bicklestaff. 

“Release the hands of the prisoner, so that he can eat some 
supper,” she replied. 

“TJ reckon you wont do any such thing,” “exclaimed Grisley, 
springing up from the table. ‘‘ He’s a dangerous fellow.” 

“ Captain Grisley,” said she, “ you are surely not afraid of him, 
when you have three stout men with knives and pistols in their 
belts to do your bidding, while he is unarmed.” 

“ Without even a horsewhip within reach,” said Si, though he 
took care to speak so as not to be heard by Grisley, who at pres- 
ent was rather sensitive on the subject of whips. 

“He’s my prisoner, and I think I shall have the control of 
him,” said Grisley. 

“ John Bicklestaff, remember !”” said Mrs. Thornbury, looking 
him steadily in the face. 

His eyes fell before her glance, and he appeared confused and 
agitated. The w “remem! 
secret potency. 

“Come, captain,” said he, in a conciliatory tone, “don’t you 
know that a woman will always have her own way? Besides, 
you know the young chap can’t live without eating.” 

“J have not the least need of food, I assure you, madam,” said 
Roland to Mrs. Thornbury. “Suffer me to remain bound, as I 
greatly prefer to endure whatever pain and inconvenience it may 
occasion, to exposing you to indignity of any kind.” 

“They dare not venture beyond a few rude words,” she re- 
turned, “which, from such as they, I heed not; but since the 
brave Grisley’s fears are so much excited, it may be best that he 
finish his meal when ‘he and his coadjutors can stand guard over 


“ There’s no great fear of his starving,” said Bicklestaff ; “for 
I’ve a nice, snug place, where I intend he shall take up his quar- 
ters, where there will be no danger of his making his escape, 
bound or unbound, and where he will have plenty of bread and 
water.”’ 

“Why wasn’t he put there at once, then?” said Grisley. 

* Because there’s a parcel of stuff packed away in it now, that 
must be removed. In half an hour after supper it can be made 
ready for him.” 

“You don’t intend to put him in that damp, unhealthy place ?” 
said Mrs. Thornbury. 

“ Why not? As goodas he have lived there months at a time.” 

Mrs. Thornbury said nothing more, though had she considered 
it judicious to exercise the control she evidently held over Bickle- 
staff, she might have prevented Roland from being incarcerated in 
the place proposed. She had her secret reasons for not pressing 
the point, which she hoped to make available in the prisoner's 
favor. Mabel whispered to her aunt, and begged her to again 
interfere in his~ behalf. 

“It is best that I should not,” was her answer ; and with that, 
80 great was Mabel’s confidence in her wisdom and discretion, 
she felt satisfied. 

“Come,” said Bicklestaff, when they had finished their meal, 
“-we may now as well trim up Captain Floyd’s room.” 

“ You mean Captain Floyd of the first division of the ragged 

“cavalry, don’t you?” said Si. 

“ Attend to your Own concerns,” said Grisley. “ Bicklestaff, 
haven’t you a pair of bracelets for the prisoner? You know that 
you deal in jewelry on eertain occasions.” 


” must have possessed some 


“T shouldn’t wonder if we come across a pair.” 

They now, with the exception of Si, left the room. He was 
left to watch the prisoner. 

In something over half an hour, Bicklestaff, accompanied by 
Grisley, returned. 

“ Your lodgings are ready for you,” said the latter. 

“ And I am ready,” said Roland, rising. 

“Lead the way, Bicklestaff,” said Grisley, ‘and I’ll have an 
eye to the prisoner.” 

Bicklestaff preceded them, carrying a blazing pine knot. The 
cell to which Roland was conducted, was at the back part of the 
house, and being partly under ground, was damp and mouldy. 
It was entered by descending several steps. It was walled up on 
each side with coarse and solid masonry, and the floor consisted 
of rough, uneven flag stones. The furniture consisted of a pallet, 
a three-legged stool, and a small table, while a circular aperture, 
about twelve inches in circumference, that showed the wall to be 
more than a foot thick, aforded the only means for light and 
ventilation. 

The smoky light of the blazing pitch-knot, flaring and wavering 
in the current of air admitted at the unclosed door, gave motion 
to the gigantic shadows, cast by Grisley and his companions upon 
the wall, as they stood grouped together near the entrance, which 
might, by a lively imagination, have been thought to resemble 
some grim spectral band of the Plutonian shades, ‘‘ whose robes 
were the cloud of the hills.” Roland’s arms were now unbound, 
though the handcuffs which had been alluded to, could not be 
found. Perhaps Jeannette Thornbury, had she been so disposed, 
might have given some account of them. 

“This is a snug place—not one easy to escape from, as you 
see, my young sir,” said Bicklestaff, “as long as you have me 
for a jailor. And now, as we are about to leave you for the night, 
I think it a duty to tell you that your time is short, so that you 
can have it to meditate upon. Now some people I’ve known, 
wouldn’t remind a prisoner that his time was short; but, as I 
said before, I look upon it to be a duty.” 

“ Come, Bicklestaff, if you’ve got through with your palaver, 
we’ll be off. The air isn’t over and above fresh here,” said Grisley. 

“T am ready to go,” he replied. “I shall be easy in my mind, 
now I’ve done my duty.” 

They left the cell, and Bicklestaff closed the door, which he se- 
cured with a strong padlock. When they returned, Jeannette 
Thornbury and her niece had left the apartment, and, drawing so 
closely together as to enable them to talk over their plans, with- 
out, as they imagined, any danger of being overheard, they lit 
their pipes, and prepared to sit till midnight. Though at first 
cautious about raising their voices, they gradually became less 
wary, and among other things, the best manner of disposing of 
the prisoner was freely discussed. ~ 

Jeannette Thornbury, when she found that they had disposed 
themselves for a long and confidential chat, stole softly from her 
room, which was shared by Mabel, who, with tears still on her 
cheek, shed for the sad fate of Roland, had lost all remembrance 
of her sorrow in sleep. Noiselessly she glided along through a 
passage that led to a closet, separated by only a thin partition from 
the room where they were seated. Here she could distinctly hear 
every word that was said. Having listened to as much of their 
conversation as she cared to hear, she retraced her steps to her 
own apartment. Mabel continued to sleep soundly, and hastily 
putting on a short cloak with a hood, which she could at will 
draw over her head, she went out at a back door. 

The clouds that‘in the first part of the evening had been so 
dark and dense, were now broken, and the moon, just emerging 
above the horizon, though at times partly obscured, would, now 
and then, shine in fall effulgence, so that without any difficulty, 
she was able to distinguish her own favorite horse. Her voice, 
however, in the darkest night would have brought him to her side, 
and she neither needed nor wished for assistance to make the requi- 
site preparations for a ride of ten or twelve miles. In less than 
five minutes, after she had, in consequence of what she overheard, 
added to a few words that Roland found opportunity to say to 
her, determined on what course to pursue, she was riding at a 
speed that few women would have ventured on, even inopen day. 

In about an hour, she arrived within sight of a small encamp- 
ment. The white canvass of two or three tents gleamed in the 
moonlight, and, on approaching more nearly, a number of men 
could be seen lying on the grass. She checked her horse as she 
drew near the outposts. To the challenge of the sentinel, she 
gave the correct pass-word, and was at once permitted to come 
within the lines. 

“I wish to see Lieutenant Willbank,” said she, addressing the 
sentinel. ‘ Where can I find him ?” 

“In the left hand tent; but I rather think he wont be up, this 
time of night.” 

“‘T didn’t much expect that he would. You are sure that he 
lodges in the tent you mentioned ?” 

“Yes, I saw him there at ten o’clock,” said he, trying, as he 
spoke, to obtain sight of her face, which was, however, so well 
concealed by her hood, as to baffle his curiosity. 

To a soldier who had been roused by the sound of their voices, 
she handed a slip of paper, on which were written a few words, 
that she requested him, without a moment’s delay, to give into 
Lieutenant Willbank’s own hand. A rather liberal douceur that 
she slipped into the man’s hand, enforced prompt obedience to 
her request. 

A dim light was burning within the tent, and Willbank, instead 
of having retired to rest, as supposed, was engaged in writing let- 
ters to his friends in England. Having read the few words con- 
tained in the note, he immediately sought its bearer. Drawing 
her a little apart from those who were lying on the ground, he 
told her that she might communicate what she wished, witheut 


any fear of being overheard. In as few words as possible, she in 

formed him of the capture of Roland Floyd, who, according to a 
conversation that she had overheard, after having undergone the 
ceremony of a trial, was to be executed. 

“Did you hear them say when ?” 

“Yes, next Monday.” 

“And to-morrow will be Friday. 
your being able to aid his escape ?” 

“None. Could the day for his execution be deferred, I might, 
as in that case, John Bicklestaff, who is his jailor, might be com- 
pelled to be absent a short time. There is only one hope. Gris- 
ley, who is as avaricious as he is cruel and revengeful, might be 
induced to accept a ransom, but it must be a heavy one.” 

“Tf we could have a little time, I think a sum might be raised 
that would satisfy him; but in the short time that will intervene 
between this and Monday, I am afraid it will be out of the ques- 
tion. I am, unfortunately, destitute of funds, yet in six or eight 
weeks, I expect a remittance from England, though the sum, I 
suppose, will be such as to constitute a very inconsiderable part of 
what will be demanded.” 

“* He has friends here and in New England,” 
bury. 

“ Yes, but they are poor, as he himself told me. The war has 
deprived them of almost everything.” 

“Did you ever hear of a young provincial officer by the name 
of Lionel Ainsworth?” 

“Yes, he is the sonof Mrs. Ainsworth, to whom I owe so much.” 

“He is, as you may know, Roland Floyd’s particular friend. 
The young man begged me to find some means of letting him 
know his situation. He also mentioned you, and a gentleman by 
the name of Morney.” 

“T will myself communicate with both of them. 
go myself, or send a trusty messenger.” 

“ What is done must be done quickly.” 

“T will attend to it before I sleep.” 

“Tf Grisley will accept a ransom, should the sum which can be 
obtained fall short, I can add the widow’s mite. I must go now. 
I left home unbeknown to any one, and the slightest suspicion of 
my having come hither, might be attended with serious conse- 
quences ” 

“You mentioned that Captain Floyd was in the custody of 
John Bicklestaff. Is it in his house that he is a prisoner ?”’ 

“It is beneath his roof. He is confined in a dungeon.” 

“ He is Grisley’s prisoner ?”’ 

“Yes; if he were Bicklestatf’s, I could compel him to release 

m.” 

“T wish Grisley could be persuaded to remain where he is, till 
to-morrow. It may be difficult to find him, should he leave. 
Either Ainsworth or I must, if possible, negotiate the matter of 
the ransom with him in the course of the day.” 

“T think he intends to leave early in the morning, yet I will do 
all I can to induce himtoremain. I mustgonow. Good night.” 

“ Good night, and expect to see either Ainsworth or me some 
time to-morrow.” 


Is there no possibility of 


said Mrs. Thorn- 


I will either 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A VISIT TO THE PRISONER. 


“So you are going to let Floyd escape, after all,” said Bickle- 
staff, addressing Grisley, the evening after the latter had agreed 
to — a ransom. 
“That seems to be the understanding, at present,” replied 


Grisley. 
= Then revenge isn’t so sweet to you as I thought it was.” 


“Maybe I shall have it yet ; for, to tell the plain truth, I don’t 
think there’s much chance for him. It would take a larger sum 
than Ainsworth and the rest of ’em have agreed to pay, to hire 
me to stand in his shoes.” 

“You've set the price so high, you don’t think they’ll ever be 
able to pay it.” 

“<Tt’s my opinion they wont. The expenses of the war, and 
the liberal manner that such as you and I have levied upon the 
rebels, have made them poor as church mice. They might pos- 
sibly scrape it together if they had time enough.” 

“T should think there was no lack on that score.” 

“You are mistaken in that respect. Ainsworth confessed that 
they should be obliged to apply to their friends at the North, to 
obtain a part of it, and if anything should happen to cause any 
delay, it cannot possibly arrive here within the time I have agreed 
to wait.” 

“ And failing to do so, annuls the agreement ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T hope it will fail. 
are to have ?”’ 

“No, but I will tell you this much—if Ido get it, I shall be 
richer than I ever was before.” 

“Tf I were in your place, I could play the card so as to get the 
money and have my revenge too.” 

“There’s no knowing but what I shall. It’s a bright thought, 
and I’m glad you mentioned it.” 

a where he is'?”” 

“That depends on you. Sha. lyou be able te of 
him so long 

“I can see to him when I’m a: ban, 
go away, I can take the key with me.” 

“That would not do. If yoa should be absent, the woman 
would help him to escape.” 

“T hardly think she would ; but I cannot be surety for her.” 

“ T should like to know, Bicklestaff, how such a woman as 


I suppose you don’t tell how much you 
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Jeannette Thornbury comes to live under the same roof with you.” 
“You think she’s too good, I suppose. Well, I’ll tell you. 
Her husband, who died about a year ago, was my half brother— 
he wasn’t much like me—and.we owned the property here be- 
~tween us. So we both have a right here, and Jeannette, having 
no other home for herself and niece, is obliged to stay. There’s 
no love lost between us—you might be sure of that. I dislike 
her, and she most cordially despises me.” ; 

“It appears to me, Bicklestaff, that you are afraid of her.” . 

= Well I aint, if it does appear so 10 you,” he replied, with an 
appearance of some confusion, and hastening to change the sub- 
ject of conversation. “Upon the whole, Grisley,” said he, “I 
think the prisoner better be removed from here. I shall be obliged 
to be away_a good deal.” 

“T think, myself, it will be the most prudent course. I'll see 
about it to-morrow. I reckon there’ll be a chance for him in 
Camden jail,” and rising as he spoke, he pulled his cap over his 
brows, and buttoned his coat- 
collar, for there was a brisk, 
chilly wind blowing without. 

“ Hadn’t you better stay to- 
night?” said Bicklestaff. 

“No, I have an engagement.” 

“Tam glad of it,” muttered 
Bicklestaff to himself, after he 
was gone. “I am going to put 
on my considering cap, and if 
John Bicklestaff don’t form a 
plan about that ransoming that 
don’t overreach you, mis- 
taken. You wont get so much 
richer as you expect to.” 

But before he had time to put 
on his considering cap, he heard 
a horse coming from the oppo- 
site direction, from that taken 
by Grisley. He went to the 
door, and in a few minutes Lio- 
nel Ainsworth stopped before it. 

“I believe,” said Lionel, 
“ that this is the residence of Mr. 
Bicklestaff.” 

“Tt is.” 

“Ts he at home?” 

“T answer to the name of 
Bicklestaff.” 

“There is a prisoner here in 
your care—Roland Floyd.” 

There is.” 

“T wish to see him.” 

“ All I can say is, that it is a 
pity you came so far on so fruit- 

ess an errand.” 

“Cannot I see him, then ?” 

“ My orders are strict that no- 
body be admitted.” 

“T have ridden fifty miles for 
the sake of half an hour’s inter- 
view, and I cannot go without 
seeing him.” 

“Too much trouble—he is 
locked up for the night.” 

“ Here’s a half crown—’twill 
hardly pay you for unlocking 
the door, but it is all I have.” 

“Well, I suppose I must let 
you in, but you wont find ita 
very inviting place. Come this 
wa 


na minute more Lionel stood 

within the cell. With a cry of 
joy, Roland sprang forward to 
meet him. 

“TI did not expect this, dear 
Lionel,” said he, throwing his 
arms around his neck. 

“ You knew that I would come 
if I could.” 

“ Yes—that I did not for a 
moment doubt. I thought you 
would not be able to obtain leave 
of absence long enough tocome.” 

“ Fortunately, I could be spar- 
ed for a short time, so I have 
come to say a few words to you, 
to encourage you to keep up a 

heart.” 

“T have done my best to be 
cheerful. Your presence does 
encourage me to be more so than 
Ihave been. To day is Sunday?” 

“And it is now five o’clock, 
as I know by that sunbeam that 
has found its way into my dun- 

n. I have long been watch- 
ing for it, as I would for the 
coming of a friend, and now the 
friend and the sunbeam have 
both come together.” 

“Your sunbeam is a true in- 
dicator—it is as you say, five 

” , it is creeping up to- 
wards the ceiling, and will soon 
a It is the last sunbeam 

shal! ever look m, for I shall leave my dungeon in the 
of the morning. Uae chen the sun rises an, I shall be Jan 
with the dust for a covering ” 

“ The wretches !” exclaimed Lionel. ‘Have they suffered you 
to remain in ignorance of what Willbank and I have been doing?” 

“ Bicklestaff told me that the time was to be an hour before 

“‘ But did not tell you that a negotiation was i opel 
release. Grisley’s avarice, we have good reason to onl will be 
turned to good account. He has agreed to wait a certain time 
for the sum to be collected, which he demands for your ransom, 
and I need not tell you that nothing will be left undone—no exer- 
tion spared to obtain it. Bicklestaff must have known about the 
with us, last evening.” 

“‘And purposely kept me ignorant, to gratify his spite against 
me. He thinks it bow who Seuuliel him at the time the attack 
-was made on your uncle Morney’s house. But we will not waste 
our'time in speaking of him. Your motherand your si 
you seen them since I was here ?” 

[coNcLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

We herewith present our readers with an authentic it of 
Tao-Kwang, Emperor of China, taken from an original Chinese 
drawing on oe a “Celestial” artist. Tao Kwang, it 
will be remembered, died not long since, and his it becomes 
of importance, since history will probably record him as the last 
sovereign of the Tartar dynasty who enjoyed uninterrupted power, 
the present monarch being in all human probability destined to 
lose, if not his throne and head, certainly a large portion of the 
vast sions which came to him by the death of Tao-Kwang, 
for each arrival from the East informs us of the continued success 
of the rebels, and the inefficiency of the imperial troops to with- 
stand their progress. If we estimated the grandeur of a soverei 
by the extent of the country he governs, or by the number of su 
jects who obey him, the Emperor of China would be certainly the 
greatest potentate of ancient or modern times; for the Roman 
empire itself, in the days of its greatest splendor, when it com- 


THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


manded Egypt, Mauritania, Spain, Gaul, and the German prov- 
inces, comprised not so vast a territory as China; and the colos- 
sus of our epoch, with all her colonies, reckons among the hetero- 
geneous peoples subject to the domination of her trident, but 
about a third of what the most reliable statistics register of indi- 
viduals in the celestial empire. If, on the other hand, we meas 

ure the grandeur of a prince by the beneficent action of his .aa- 
thority, the zeal he manifested for intellectual, moral, and indus- 
trial progress, and the examples of virtue and disinterestedness he 
sets his people, the Emperor of China is then lost in the throng of 
crowned heads and rulers of ples, who have displayed in their 
own persons the good and qualities of human nature. If we 
cast, in fact, a slight glance on the two hundred and seventy em- 
perors who have reigned, from Fou Hi to T'ao-Kwang, what do 
we behold, if it be not often tyranny, cruelty, and corruption ? 
oftener yet those negative qualities which impose equal silence on 
blame and praise; but v rarely those transcendent qualities 
which command the love gratitude of nations, and the respect 
and admiration of posterity. This comes, without doubt, from 
the form of government adopted in China from time immemorial, 


and from the ideas which the Chinese have always attached to 
the pep authority. The sovereign is not subjected to the 
control of any one. ‘The sit pe mallee voluntas (the will for the 
reason) puts anend to al t discussions which the abuse of 
supreme power might provoke. The government of China, we 
are told, is patriarchal on the largest scale of which there is any 
record, for the family consists of nearly two hundred million 
members. China may be considered as a huge schoolhouse, the 
master having the bireh constantly in his hand, frequently using 
it, and delegating his authority to thousands of ushers, who are 
equally liberal in its application. But the rod, although the chief, 
is not the only instrument of punishment. There is the cangue, 
or wooden ruff, a kind of portable stocks or pillory, very conven- 
ient to the executors of- the law, but op wey A inconvenient to 
the wearer, who can neither sleep nor lie down for it. Then there 
is imprisonment in cages ; furthermore decapitation, not, however, 
very frequent ; and in extreme cases, their crucifixion, or as it is 
technically termed, the death by 
Lacon and slow means. The 
gran he however, after 
all, isthe rod. The general ap- 
plication of this vigorous instru- 
ment of administration, is by no 
means confined to China, but 
embraces the other <ountries of 
the East, from Japan to Bengal, 
including about 300,000,000 of 
ple, or nearly one half the 
uman race, re the rod, 
under its various appellations of 
bamboo, cane, gel or birch, 
is actively at work, from morn- 
ing till night, and afterwards, 
from night till morning. The 
grand patriarch canes Tis first 
ministers; the prime minister 
canes his s¢cretary of state; the 
secretaries of state admonish the 
lords of the treasury by belabor- 
ing their backs; these enforce 
e admiralty a ing what 
Generals cane field officers, and 
field officers the captain and sub- 
alterns. Of course, the common 
solders of the celestial empire 
are caned by everyhody. ‘The 
husbands cane their wives, and 
the wives cane their children. 
Of course the Chinese and their 
neighbors may truly be described 
as well flogged mations. On 
their part, the. Chinese people 
see in the person of their empe- 
ror the representation of heaven 
upon earth, not in a religions 
point of view, and in an order 
of ideas which attaches to future 
life; but only in the point of 
view of the necessary relations 
which nature has established in 
the material and social world. 
The subjects depend on the em- 
vod as the earth depends on 
ven. Society does not exist; 
it isa moral and political chaos. 
For this reason the Chinese give 
the emperor the name of. Tien- 
Tze (son of Heaven), or that of 
Yuen Cheou (origmal chief), 
This is why they surronnd him 
with a respect so profound, and 
place in the rank of sacred thi 
all those objects which, directly 
or remotely, attach to his person. 
Nowhere is subordination more 
voluntary, except in the family, 
of which, according to Chinese 
theories, the central empire 
ought to be the political expres- 
sion. Nowhere, until lately, was 
there more stability in power, 
notwithstanding the alternatives 
of justice and oppression, energy 
and effeminaey, glory and abase- 
ment, which must éssentiall 
characterize it. Still, althoug’ 
the Chinese nation has hitherto 


bowed before the ini maj 


esty, and never 
ights, even when déeplys 
we should not concinde 


they are animated by the same 
spirit of servility as the most of 
the other Asiatic nations. The 
Chinese has ideas as liberal as 
most of the Europeans, when he 
ceases to look upon the throne 
and only regards his nationality ; 
but in his eyes all political tra 
are perfectly reconcilable with 
the existence of thé @bsolute 
power of the emperor, because, 
once for all, he re; it*as a 
social inherent-in the 
nature of existence, and moreover he supposes italways 
anknaal within the limits of right and reason.. Tao-Kwang, 
whose. portrait is before us, was a son of the Emperor Kien-Loung, 
and was born in 1780. He ascended the throne in'1820. ttle 
is kaown concerning his long reign : in fact, the interior of China 
has been almost a sealed book to the “ outside barbarians,” But 
it seems now, as we remarked in the outset, decided that the mys- 
teries of the ‘‘ Central Flower land” shall be opened to the eyes 
of the world. A vast empire has too long been shut up in isola- 
tion, and an intelligent, active, and ingenious Bees debarred 
from the benefits of civilization and science. ._What theguns of 
the British in a bad cause, commenced a few years since, seems 
now being carried out in earnest by the rebel for.es who are ty 
ing war against the present emperor. The policy of the rebels 
war to the rulers, and peace to the people. If it be indeed trie 
that intelligent Europeans and Americans are guiding the hands 
of the insargents, we may look for a speedy and complete triumph 
of their arms, and then indeed will a new be opened in the 
history of the world. The gates of China be opened when 
commerce is able to reap its best fruits. . 
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A CHINESE IDOL. 


RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 

Upon this page we give some illustrations, from authentic 
sources, of Chinese peculiarities ; and some notions of the gods 
and worship of the Chinese. Vast temples rise in the cities 
throughout China, and are consecrated to the public divinities. 
They*commonly comprise many halls and interior courts: are 
built of brick covered with colored tiles, frequently glazed, and 
are distinguished from other buildings by a great height, and by 
the bolder relief of their roofs. The itecture is almost every- 
where the same ; the only difference is in the luxury of the orna- 
mentation. To give an idea of these temples, we describe that of 
Honan, the handsomest and largest religious establishment of 
Catton. The buildings, principally of brick, are numerous, and 
occupy, with the gardens attached, six or eight English acres. 
These nds are surrounded by a high wall. Crossing the 
river before the Canton factories, find yourself at the outer 
gate, on which the name of the temple is inscribed in large char- 
acters.. There, near the door, are two colossal statues, the images 
of deified warriors, placed, one on the right, and the other on the 
left, to guard night and day the entrance of the inner door. 
Entering another court is the palace of the four great kings of 
heaven, figured by images of ancient heroes. Further on, in the 
principal building, are three Boudhas, superb statues, Paper ee 
the past, the present, and the future Boudha. The hall in which 
hese statues are placed is about a hundred feet square, filled with 


private altars and statues of all kinds. In the neighboring halls 
are other statues of gilded wood : that of the goddess of mercy is 
the most remarkable ; in the midst of the most shapeless crea- 
tions, are occasionally models of grace and taste, ranged around 
the walls, and divinities of all kinds. Before the principal altar, 
as seen in our engraving, are ranged the ornaments of worship. 
Large vases filled with flowers or fruits offered to the divinity, 
censers in which incense is burned, the hell, commonly covered 
with antique inscriptions, the gong, whose grave and sonorous 
tone mingles with the bell that announces the of prayer or of 
ceremony, the bamboo which holds the little bits of wood by which 
the purposes of fate are interrogated ; the sacred books which it 
is given to no one to understand, not even the bonze who regu- 
larly repeats the prayers. On both sides of the altar are inscrip- 
tions in characters of gold, and from the ceiling hang enormous 
circular lanterns, covered also with inscriptions in honor of the 
gods. If we leave the halls exclusively consecrated to worship, 
we reach the narrow cells of the bonzes, wretched retreats, naked 
and dilapidated, of which on the ground is the only furniture. 
On the other side is the printing-office, where prayers sold to the 
faithfal, are struck off on white, red, or yellow paper; then a 
room for the reception of visitors, a public dining-room, the 
kitchen, etc.; the whole in a state which indicates the utmost 
wretchedness. Religion is disappearing, and the priests can no 
longer live by the altar. Behind the temple stretches a spacious 
garden ; at its extremity is a mausoleum where the ashes of the 
riests are deposited annually; a furnace to burn bodies, and a 
Fittle cell designed to receive temporarily the urns which contain 
their ashes, until the annual opening of the mausoleum. There 
are also tombs for private persons who leave money to be buried 
in the sacred place. The temple of Honan is attended by about 


one handred priests. The description of this building will apply 
to all others which have been examined in China. Having 
sketched the religious edifices of China, let us notice the gods who 
inhabit them. Fo was brought from India under the Han dy- 
nasty. His worship, protected by the emperors, extended gradu- 
ally throughout all China, and became the dominant religion. A 
thousand fables are related of his introduction into the celestial 
empire, and the origin of the bonzes. There is a curious — 
attached to Kuan-yn, one of the most sacred goddesses of the 
Chinese people, whose statue our engraving faithfully depicts. 
This legend will serve to give an idea of the others. Kuan-yn 
was born in the province of Sse-chuen, in the western part of 
China. Her father was named Miao-chang, and her mother Pe- 
ya-xi. Miao-chang was at first only a chief of robbers, but he 
succeeded in being acknowledged king in his country. He had 
three daughters: Miao-eing, Miao-yn, and Miao-xeu. The last 
was afterwards called Kuan-yn. These three sisters, from their 
youth, led very irregular lives. The eldest eloped, and repaired 
with her lover to the city of Ching-tou. The second hid herself 
in the temple of the mountain Gu-mu, without her parents being 
ever able to discover the place of her retreat. The third, at the 
age of cighteen, one day obtained the permission of her mother to 
go and visit the temple of Pe-cio-tseu to worship Fo. This tem- 
plewas very large; it contained three hundred bonzes, who, smit- 
ten with the beauty of Miao-xeu, retained her by force, and would 
not permit her to return to her father. On hearing this, Miao- 
chang hastened to the place, killed all the bonzes, burned the 
temple, as well as her daughter, who was shut up in it. Shortly 

, Miao-xeu appeared in a dream to Miao-chang, and 
addressed him thus : When the mon was burning, I climbed 
into the tree Lieou, holding a in my hand. I was thus 


KOUAN-YN, A CHINESE GODDESS. 


saved from the conflagration, and was changed into a goddess. I 
come under this figure to thee, my father, that thou mayst raise a 
statue to me, and order thy subjects to render me divine honors.” 
Miao-chang obeyed, and introduced the worship of his daughter, 
who was adored under the name of Kouan-yn. The ceremonies 
rformed in the temple are numerous, and bear a strong resem- 
lance, externally, to those of the Catholic religion: thus the 
bonzes form processions round the altar, they chant psalms, and 
their religious chant is distinguished, like those of the Catholics, 
by grave and monotonous intonations, entirely contrary to the 
screeching and noisy habits of Chinese music. The Chinese are 
not accustomed to assemble in their temples to pray in common. 
The bonzes are obliged to worship Fo on the general account. It 
requires an important event to induce an individual to address the 
deity. When he hopes for a blessing, or fears a curse, on the eve 
of a journey, the Chinese approaches the altar, burns gilt paper 
and sticks of incense to render heaven propitious, and consults hi 
fate. It is well understood that the oracles which are consulted, 
all promise a marvellous fortune ; for the bonzes deliver them, 
and they never let slip so fair an opportunity for getting some 
alms contribution out of the solicitor, who is commonly delighted 
with the good auguries he has obtained. Fortune-tellers are the 
same in all countries ; their gains are from the credulity or the 
fears of their victims. 
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A CHINESE VASE FOR BURNING INCENSE. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ANGELS’ VISITS. 


BY DE. GEORGE W. BUNGAT. 


The sun rolled down the steep. blue bank of sky, 
And droppedéinto the sea which quenched its light. 
It seemed as though a king had fallen from 

His throne, into the bosom of the grave; 

And left the realm of space to his fair spouse, 
The queenly moon, and parliament of stars. 
There were no ruts upon the royal road 

Where rolled the monarch’s chariot of fire ; 

No azure pyramid, whose apex pricks 

The highest heaven with points of light, to mark 
The flaming highway of the king of day. 

Like a discrowned and banished king he fell, 

But he will rise in regal splendor, when 

Infant to-morrow, nursing now upon 

The veiled bosom of its mother night, 

Springs from its ebon arms to laugh in light. 
Each blessed day lends every mortal wings, 
With which he flies toward the eternal land. 

But few more nights, each studded thick with stars, 
And lined with golden day, are folded now 
Between us and the radiant realms of bliss. 

We look up at the overarching heavens, 

And know God watches with unslumbering eyes, 
The welfare of the sleeping world below, 

And sends his angels down the starry stairs, 

To rock the sparrow in her humble nest, 

And light the wild flower in the silent wood, 
And visit chiléren with sweet dreams of heaven, 
And dry the tears that bleach the face of youth, 
And kindle hope in the despairing breast, 

And drive temptation with a sword of flame, 
And ward off danger with their snow-white shields, 
And drop rich blessings on the road of life, 

And lend the disembodied spirit wings, 

And open all the crystal gates of heaven. 
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KISH-WA-KEE. 
A LEGEND OF THE PAWNEE INDIANS. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


Tue Kish-wa-kee, rightly so called (for the stream into which 
it empties,—a tributary of Rock River,—has for years past been 
known by that name), is, at the present season of the year,—mid- 


autumn,—scarcely more than a rivulet. The hum of a single lit- ° 


tle mill, below its natural falls, is, however, still heard ; the most 
intense heat of summer never drying its bed ; and, in early spring, 
it is a rude, noisy stream, gushing out from the dark, thick grove, 
in which it finds its source, swift and free; and, overleaping its 
natural boundaries, it often sweeps over the strong bridge thrown 
across it, dashing its waters far out upon the prairie; and so 
madly rushing to its goal, that far down the peaceful water into 
which it flows, the hurrying current may be traced. 

Years ago, it is said, the waters of the Kish-wa-kee were, in 
early spring, of a deep crimson hue, and, in the murmuring of the 
stream, there were often heard low, stifled groans, as of a proud, 
powerfal being in his death-throes. 

At the present time, the writer is told, a slight tinge of red is 
perceptible when the waters are high ; and, when the stream flows 
most smoothly, at a certain point in its course, there is always 
heard, when every other sound is hushed, a low, plaintive mur- 
muring. The hue of the water is easily enough accounted for by 
the wearing away of a bank of red earth, and that low murmur- 
ing by the appearance, at the place where it is heard, of several 
large bowlders; but the facts will long serve to keep alive the 
tradition, told by the Indians, to the earliest settlers of this re- 
gion, and recently repeated to the writer by a Pawnee. There is, 
however, another circumstance, more confirmatory—so the Indian 
thinks—of the truth of his story, than these peculiarities of the 
Kish-wa-kee. There is, in the neighborhood of the stream, an 
ash tree, of very singular appearance. From whatever point it is 
viewed, it presents the figure of a woman ; and so strikingly, that 
I dare say no one who has travelled the mail route, from Chicago 
to Oregon City, has failed to observe it. 

Whether the aborigines of the West believed in transmigration 
or not, Iam uninformed ; but the tradition runs, that a woman, 
or a demon,—the Pawnee knew not which to consider her,—named 
Kish-wa-kee, was transformed into this singular tree. To what 
tribe she belonged is not told, but she is said to have possessed 
uncommon beauty, though her form and features were scarcely 
feminine. Among the Pawnees and the Mish-a wa-kees could be 
found but one whose head towered above her own; and in the 
chase no arrow tut his so seldom missed its aim; and no voice 
but that of the young chief of the Pawnees could sing out the 
war-whoop so loud and shrill as could Kish-wa kee,—for the 
young squaw always made one of the hunting party, or the band 
of braves, and she always took her place there as by right, though 
no one knew how that right was obtained. In the circle, around 
the council fires, sat Kish-wa-kee, and no one but Oronoo spoke 
of such deeds of daring as did she. 

Very proud was the young squaw of her beauty, her dexterity, 
and of the ornaments with which she was able to decorate her 
person and her wigwam. In the whole tribe of the Pawnees there 
was no one who excelled her in the number and beauty of her 
ornaments, not excepting, even, the young chief himself. And 
Kish-wa-kee was as ambitious as she was proud and vain ; she 

. aspired to become the bride of Oronoo. But the young chief had 
no love for the squaw. 


“ The feeble sapling,” said Oronoo, “might seek shelter from 


the hurricane and the storm beneath the branches of the tall, 
strong tree ; but the young oak would’stand alone ; it loved best 
the tender vine, which, in its helplessness and trustfulness, so 
clung around it. 

Yet Oronoo, though his fame as a warrior and a hunter was 
already known through all the country the Great Spirit had given 
to the red men, would do nothing without the advice of the wise 
old sachem—his father. 

But when he said to the old man: “ Kish-wa-kee has spread a 
soft mat on the floor of her wigwam ; beside it is a pipe, fashioned 
with her own hands, and moccasons, wrought in bright colors and 
shining beads, for the warrior when the hunt is over ; and she has 
dressed herself like a bride !” 

The old man replied: “ If the Great Spirit should dry up the 
waters of the Pawnees, and the buffalo should forsake the prairie, 
can Kish-wa-kee say, ‘Come to my lands, they are broad and fair ; 
enough is here for thy people and mine?” 

He had long coveted, for himself and his son, the land of the 
Mish-a-wa-kees ; but the old sachem loved peace, and, above all, 
justice. He would not war with his more feeble neighbor to ob- 
tain possession of his land. 

The words of the cld chief reached the ears of Kish-wa-kee, 
but she was too prou: to reveal the thoughts they gave rise to, 
and too wily to make k;own the bold project she formed to win 
the young Oronoo. 

The chief of the Mish-a-wa-kees was, at this time, an old man, 
and, though he had once been brave, his eye was now so dim, and 
his step so feeble, that he led not his people against their enemies, 
even when their hunting grounds were encroached on. His war- 
riors loved the good Manatou, or they had never sat so silent and 
motionless when he counselled peace ; perhaps there was another 
reason, equally powerful, why they concealed their feelings of 
revenge within their own breasts. The Great Spirit would, with- 
out doubt, svon call the good Manatou to the land of the blest, 
and then his only child, the sweet Euruqua, must choose, from 
among the chiefs, a leader for the tribe ; and every one knew that 
he only, whose words to the old sachem were soft and few, could 
hope his voice would find its way to that timid heart. 

The mother of Euruqua had gone to the spirit land, many and 
many a moon ago, yet Manatou had never thought of bringing to 
his wigwam another bride ; but, in an evil hour, he looked on the 
wondrously beautiful face, and listened to the syren voice of a 
stranger, who came by night to his dwelling, escaping, she said, 
from the powerful and base Oronoo; and, kneeling at his feet, 
with sobs and tears, hesought shelter and protection beneath his 
roof. It was the wily Kis -wa-kee, and she found her way to the 
heart that age had softene 1; and, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of Euruqua, the proud woman became the bride of the old chief; 
and he promised her, and each of his chieftains were compelled to 
do the same, that when he was called to the spirit-land, the gov- 
ernment of the tribe should be given to her. 

After Manatou had eaten of the food dressed by her, and slept 
on the couch she had spread, an evil spirit seemed to possess him. 
The old man took down the scalps that hung in his wigwam ; 
since the mother of Euruqua died he had not looked on them 
before, but now they were told over one by one, and that dim eye 
showed some of its ancient fire as he gazed on them. 


“The Pawnees were always the greatest enemies of the Mish- 
a-wa-kees,” he said, “‘ and yet fewer of their braves had died by 
the hand of Manatou than of the tribes most friendly to him ; 
and when he went to the spirit-land, Manatou must walk with 
uncovered feet down steep valleys, where the ice is thick and 
smooth, and over hills, covered with sharp, flinty stones. His 
trail would be marked with blood.” 

“The father of Oronoo is an old man, and his hair is white ; 
but it is yet thick and soft!” said Kish-wa-kee. 

And Manatou smiled at her words ; it was a terrible smile, for 
it was the evil spirit within him, looking through his features ; 
and he sent to Oronoo a few bits of broken shells,—such a present 
as only the squaw would give to her little pappoose,—and his més- 
senger was bidden to say thus to the chief: 

“‘Manatou would see the moccasons he will put on when the 
Great Spirit calls him to the hunting grounds, where never a Paw- 
nee will come. Oronoo will send him the scalp of his father, for 
Manatou is an old man, and feeble ; he will have the covering of 
his feet soft and warm !” 

The father of Oronoo dropped his head upon his breast, and a 
mist gathered in his eyes,—for he knew an evil spirit had entered 
into Manatou ;—but the young chief declared that thereafter his 
father’s bed should be made of the scalps of the Mish-a-wa-kees ; 
and, though he had never disobeyed him before, Oronoo now, con- 
trary to the old sachem’s wish, sent back to Manaton a bianket, 
that had been stripped from a tomahawked Mish-a wa-kee, and a 
parchment, on which he had drawn, with his own hand, the figure 
of a young hawk, with broken pinion, yet whetting her beak to 
pounce upon a strong, proud eagle, which, at the moment, was 
half hidden in the clouds. 

This reference to his young bride—Kish-wa-kee—completely 
maddened Manatou. A council was held, to which were invited 
all the chiefs ever friendly to the Mish-a-wa-kees, or who had been 
known hostile to the Pawnees; and every warrior accepted the 
token sent him,—less, however, because he intended to interest 
himself in the quarrel of Manatou, than to look on Kish-wa-kee, 
whose fame, by this time, was extended far and wide. 

The place of meeting was beneath such a dense canopy of trees 
that not a gleam from the moon or the stars looked upon the 
scene. The young squaw stood among the warriors. She was 
clad in a robe,—of fashion strange to the Indians, but light and 
graceful,—setting off to advantage the exquisite beauty of her 
form, and so skilfully arranged as more than half to conceal the 


masculineness of its proportions. Her hair, so artfully dressed that 
it seemed to fall naturally over those fair, round shoulders, was 
decked with a variety of ornaments of strange beauty and bril- 
liancy ; yet their lustre was dim compared with the flashings of 
those eyes, looking through the flood of tears Kish-wa-kee forced 
to flow from them. 

In her hand she held a burning torch,—it was the only flame 
that lighted up the place, for the squaw well knew what effect 
a blaze of light had on her wonderful beauty,—and, as she ad- 
dressed that circle of warriors,—most of whom were young 
chiefs,—while her right hand was tightly pressed to her heart, as 
if to still its throbbings, with the left was swung to and fro that 
glittering torch, in wild, frantic gesture. There was nothing of 
the brave in Kish-wa-kee that night; she was but the deeply: in- 
jured, helpless, despairing woman. 

The tale of terrible wrong, received from the young chief of the 
Pawnees, was told with such strange, burning, impassioned elo- 
quence, that an electric shock ran through the frame of every 
listener ; and when, with a show of agony, truly frightful, she 
added, that not content with what he had already made her suf- 
fer, he was determined to tear her from the arms which, it was 
evident enough to every one else—though the charmed Manatou 
saw it not—she had thrown herself into only to escape his perse- 
cution, to massacre the old chief, and carry her back to the coun- 
try of the Pawnees,—each warrior silently vowed that if Manatou 
should be slain, he would protect her not only against Orono o 
but every other red man. 

In the midst of her speech the squaw suddenly paused, and, 
sinking her torch half-way to the ground, stood in the attitude of 
a listener. Many of the assembly marked the extreme pallor 
that overspread her face, and the now unfeigned agony expressed 
by each feature ; but no one heard the sound that fell on her ear ; 
and, when she staggered half-way to the ground, dropping the 
torch so suddenly that it became extinguished, every one supposed 
she was overcome with terror at her impending fate. The torch 
was re-lighted, but Kish-wa-kee had, with a violent effort, recov- 
ered her strength, and moved slowly away. But enough had been 
said to interest every Indian in her quarrel ; all Manatou had to 
do was to propose the time and the method of attacking his foes. 

While the warriors were deliberating, Kish-wa kee was thread- 
ing the mazes of the forest, with the instinct of a hungry wolf, 
close upon the trail of one whose footsteps fell nimbly as those of 
the young stag, and scarce less lightly than the leaf drops to the 
earth. Hope and fear, love and hatred, were struggling in her 
breast ; and the agitation of her soul rendered her senses pain- 
fully acute. The path widened, and a form was relieved against 
the sky. It was his!—and, for an instant, Kish-wa-kee paused. 
‘There was no human eye upon her in the dark forest, but terrible 
passions must have been written on that expressive countenance. 


At length she moved on again, but, if possible, more cautiously 
than before. A few minutes’ walk brought her to an opening in 
the grove. It was the burying ground of her husband tribe, and 
beneath a tree, that spread its low, drooping branches over a 
grave where the sod was tufted over with sweet-scented plants, sat 
the daughter of Manatou—the gentle, fawn-like Euruqua, She 
had sat there, since the sun went down in the west, upon her 
mother’s grave. It had always been a favorite spot, but, since 
Kish-wa-kee had come to her father’s wigwam, most of her time 
had been spent there ; for no sooner had the wily woman won the 
confidence of Manatou, than she sought to turn away his heart 
from his daughter. 

Since the sun went down had she sat there, praying the Great 
Spirit to banish from the heart of her father the demon that pos- 
sessed it; to preside in the council of warriors that night, and 
defeat Manatou’s purposes ; for she believed that a war with the 
Pawnees would ruin him and his people,—there was an old tradi- 
tion to that effect among the Mish-a-wa-kees,—and this was her 
most fervent petition. She prayed that if her father was soon 
called to the spirit-land, she might precede him there to prepare 
for him a lodging, and to dress his food,—for a dearer love the 
sweet girl had never dreamed of than that of a child for her 
parent. 

There was one near her, however, who caught the words of that 
lowly murmured, fervent prayes, who knew to its whole depth 
and intensity another love; and when Euruqua lifted her head 
from the earth, that stately, towering figure that had approached 
her so noiselessly, knelt at her feet, and, in a voice low and sweet, 
as that in which the turtle wooes its mate, and with words gentle 
as those the fond mother breathes.over the babe nestling in her 
bosom, he whispered the story of his love. 

The young girl dreamed not it was the powerful and brave 
Oronoo, for the young chief knew her heart must have been pois- 
oned against him ; he only told her he was in favor with the old 
sachem of the Pawnees, whose character no red man dared tra- 
duce ; and he entreated her to allow him to carry her to some 
place of safety, until the war was over; when, if Manatou lived, 
he would return her to his wigwam, and honorably ask her of 
him ; and, if her father fell in the fight, he would shield her from 
Kish-wa-kee, from whom she had everything to dread, by. making 
her his bride. 

The sweet Euruqua listened, not unmoved, to his words, whose 
sincerity could not be doubted, and her little heart began to beat 
with an emotien unfelt before ; but she replied that she would not 
leave her father. Her were earnest, but the young Indian 


believed that her heart to himself, and his tones were 
more deep and im and, when the language of love 
failed, he assumed that of fear. 


Did Euruqua remember the words uttered long ago by a Mish- 
a-wa-kee, to whom the Great Spirit had spoken ? 


She had never heard all.that fearful prophecy. It had only 
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been told her that when the chief of her father’s tribe should call 
together his warriors to fight with their brethren,—the Pawnees,— 
the Great Spirit would be very angry ; she did not know it was 
told, too, that his anger would never be appeased until the sacri- 
fice was made him of the fairest woman in the tribe. 

Kish-wa kee was the most beautiful woman that ever lived, but 
the sun had never looked upon so sweet a face as that of Euru- 
qua; so whispered the young chief; and it was in dread of a ter- 
rible fate for her that he had chosen the present time to tell of his 
long cherished love; and the proud warrior pleaded, even with 
tears, that she would place herself under his protection. 

Sweet was the answer of the gentle girl ; Orenoo forgot it not 
to his dying day, though it was the death-blow to his hopes : 

“ Love is stronger than fear !” 

And the young chief asked with trembling lips: “If he, who 
loved Eurugqua, returned from war to a cold and silent wigwam ; 
if there was none to dress his food after the successful chase ; to 
stretch the skin on the floor when he was weary, and to lull him 
to sleep with her gentle voice ; would he be unblest, too, when he 
went to the spirit-land ¢” 

Kish-wa-kee had not, thus far, lost a word they had spoken ; 
but she heard no more Till some rods were passed over, she, 
very cautiously, retraced her steps, and then a frightened deer had 
not outstripped her in her flight. Ina brief space of time she 
returned to her husband’s lodge. The old chief was already 
there, and Kish-wa-kee, calming her agonized brow, and forcing 
those pallid, convulsed lips to wear their accustomed smile, sat 
down on the mat at the old man’s feet. 

Manatou’s dim eyes brightened as they gazed on the beautiful 
face ; his trembling hand toyed with her thick tresses, and he 
murmured a blessing on the young creature who, he believed, had 
given her heart to him ; and, when he saw that tears were glisten- 
ing in her eyes, he uttered a terrible curse on all who should seek 
her injury. 

“* Were it the only branch that had ever sprung from the old 
tree,” he said, “which scattered around the beautiful Kish-wa kee 
aught but the cooling shadow and the sweet perfume, and did the 
zephyr amid its leaves awaken aught but the softest music, he 
would, with his own hand, sever it from the trunk, and let it fall 
and perish.” 

The wily woman feigned an attempt to interrupt his words. 
“No, no!” she shrieked, “ let not Euruqua be punished, though 
she had plotted with the Pawnee the destruction of her life. Let 
them rather take the life of Kish-wa-kee ; it could not be avoided 
now, since Euruqua had promised to reveal all the purposes of 
her father to Oronoo. It would be enough for Kish wa-kee that 
she had looked in the face of Manatou, and that his blessing was 
on her. The Great Spirit would forgive the chief if his words 
should fail.” 

“The words of Manatou never fail!” said the chief, sternly ; 
and, at the moment, the mat, that served as a door to the wig- 
wam, was lifted, and Euruqua entered the apartment; but so ab- 
sorbed was she with the thoughts that so lately had birth in her 
heart, that she did not observe the dark, frowning looks directed 
towards her. 

“ Whom walks Euruqua forth in the darkness to meet ?” asked 
the old chief of his silent, abstracted daughter. 

The young girl started, and a deep blush overspread her face 
and neck, and, before she could answer, he continued : 

“ And whence came that circlet upon your arm ?—the mark of 
Oronoo, the young chief of the Pawnees, is upon it!” 

Terrible grew the face of the old man, for he thought,—as his 
daughter was so much surprised and distressed by the mention of 
that name that she sank down upon the floor,—that it was guilt 
which brought that pallor to her cheek, and that weakness to her 
frame, and he added : 

“ The anger of thy father and the prophecy is fulfilled—that of 
the Great Spirit is upon thee. Neither can be appeased but by 
thy death. Drink!” and he held to her lips a drugged cup, 
“drink, and then go forth and die !” 

Euruqua raised her eyes to his face ; but tle madman saw in 
his gentle, loving child only the enemy of his beautiful bride ; 
and she silently swallowed the draught and went from her father’s 
presence. 

The moon had gone down in the west, and the stars were turn- 
ing their eyes to heaven,—for the strong wind, sweeping across 
the prairie, had brought with it a dark cloud,—but the Indian 
girl thought not of the scene around her, though the thunder be- 
gan to roll heavily above her, and the forked lightning was dart- 
ing across the sky. Nor were her thoughts wholly absorbed by 
the fate she believed so near her. Death could have no terror for 
that pure, gentle heart; but she grieved for her father, whose 

, agony, she knew, must be terrible, when the evil spirit, that now 
possessed him, had departed. And there were other thoughts, 
too, in her mind, not all bitter,—for she remembered it was only 
Kish wa-kee who had spoken ill of the young chief of the Paw- 
nees,—and as, when the dark forest was again threaded, she re- 
seated herself on her mother’s grave, and chanted the death-song, 
there was blended with the pain of parting from the dearly-loved, 
the hope of a meeting that should never end. 


It was at early dawn, on the second day after Manatou had 
called the council of friendly chiefs, that a young squaw was seen 
hastily approaching the encampment of the. Pawnees. The hos- 
tile tribes had not yet met, though it had been agreed on that the 
Mish-a wa-kees should attack their enemies on the previous even- 
ing. No one but Kish-wa kee knew why the old chief had failed 
to meet his allies at the place where the ambush was to be laid. 
The mental. agony; that took from him the power of action, she 
suffered no one to witness,—fo:, with the ravings of remorse and 
despair for the ciime he had committed, he mingled the bitterest 


curses on her whom he saw was his instigator to the deed. All 


her arts were lost on him now ; and, when Kish wa-kee perceived 


it, she revealed herself in her true character to the old man. 

It was never known what passed between them that night, but 
the next morning, a few moments after she had left the wigwam, 
as one of the tribe ventured into the dwelling of Manatou,—per- 
ceiving by the volume of smoke issuing from it that it was on 
fire,—he found the old man lying on the floor, in the last agonies 
of death. The blood was slowly oozing from a deep gash in his 
side, and his scalp had been torn away. He had not been con- 
quered, however, without a struggle ; for his tightly-clenched fin- 
gers were wound around with long, dark hair, and fragments of 
Kish-wa-kee’s dress were found scattered about the hut. There 
was in her countenance, too, evidence of the struggle she had 
passed through, when she stood, in the early dawn, before the 
young chief of the Pawnees. Terrible evidence! The eyes were 
wild and dilated ; the cheek ghastly pale ; and the lips, which she 
attempted to encircle with smiles, made bat a horrible grimace. 
The demon within her looked through her features, and, when 
she spoke, the tones she would have made so winning and sweet, 
sounded like the notes of the death chant. 

Silent and awe-struck,—for he saw that the hand of the Great 
Spirit was laid in anger upon her,—did Oronoo listen to the 
words of Kish wa-kee, as she stood before him with the scalp of 
Manatou in her uplifted hand ; but when, mistaking the cause of 
his emotion, she bowed at his feet, and added : 

“ The lands of the Mish-a-wa-kees are broad and fair, the springs 
are never dry, and the buffalo and the deer never forsake them. 
Green are they as the hunting grounds of the blest, and Oronoo, 
as he wanders through them, with Kish-wakee by his side, will 
never sigh for another land.” 

Terrible was the regard of the young chief, and dark and 
frowning were the countenances of the warriors,—who, by a mo- 
tion of his hand, he drew around him,—as they listened to the 
story of the guilty woman; and when she was silent every eye 
asked : “‘ What shall be the doom of the wretched Kish-wa-kee ?” 

But no one could think of a punishment terrible as that she 
merited. 

“‘ Let the young bride of the chief answer!” said the wise father 
of Oronoo. 

And, strange to tell, the sweet, gentle Euruqua came forth, and 
stood beside her husband. Many of the Mish-a-wa-kees came 
too,—for a token was seat them by the daughter of the murdered 
Manatou,—and with them many of their allies ; and they said : 

“The prophecy was fulfilled. It was an unjust war that the 
Mish-a-wa-kees would have waged with the Pawnees. The Great 
spirit was angry, and nothing would turn away his wrath but the 
sacrifice of Kish-wa-kee.” 

“Let Euruqua, so good and pure that the deadliest draught 
can have no power over her, say how the murderer of her father 
shall die !” 

But the young bride answered that, “‘ The Great Spirit alone 
had a right to take life. Let her still live!” 

“ She shall still live !” said the father of Oronoo, in a prophetic 
tone ; “till the Pawnees shall leave their hunting grounds to jour- 
ney towards the setting sun, she shall live, the cursed of the Great 
Spirit, and the terror and the warning of all who look upon her! 
The fire, that sweeps over the prairie, shall surround, but not con- 
sume her; the hurricane, that uproots the forest, shall lightly 
pass her by; and the lightning will leave her unscathed. But, 
before that unending, terrible life begins, she must suffer an ago- 
nized death !” 

Kish-wa kee heard her doom, and a loud, wild, unearthly shriek 
rent the air as she broke through the circle in which she had stood, 
and rushed madly towards the stream that run past the encamp- 
ment of the Pawnees. For a moment she stood on the water’s 
edge, and then she dashed herself headlong. There was a vio- 
lent struggle, and terrible shrieks rent the heavens, and then Kish- 
wa-kee sank beneath the water, afterwards called by her name. 
Bat on the spot where she had stood when her doom was pro- 
nounced, soon after appeared a tree, whose outlines bore so strong 
a resemblance to her distorted features, that all who gazed upon 
it doubted not but it was the wretched woman. 


_ This belief was strengthened by the fact that when the Indians 


fired the prairie, the wide-spread conflagration came not near the 
spot ; and, consequently, a grove sprang up around it, called by 
some Indian name that the writer cannot now remember, but 
which signifies—the curse of the Great Spirit. 

Long and happily lived the brave Oronoo and his gentle Euru- 
qua, and the Pawnees and the Mish-a-wa-kees became one tribe. 

Thus runs the legend as related by the old Pawnee, lately come 
from the far West to look once more on the hunting grounds of 
his fathers before he goes to the spirit-land. So strong was his 
belief in the truth of his story, that he travelled a score of miles 
to avoid crossing the Kish-wa-kee, and nothing could induce him 
to enter the grove, past which the stream flows, lest his eyes 
should fall on that wonderful ash tree. 

A HANDSOME OFFER TO SHERIDAN. 

I had an opportanity of knowing that Mr. Sheridan was offered 
£1000 for that speech, by a bookseller, the day after it was spoken, 
rovided he would write it out correctly , from the notes taken, be- 
‘ore the interest had subsided ; and * ‘although he certainly had 
occasion for money at the time, an — assented to the proposal, he 
did not take the trouble of writing a line of it! The publisher 
was of course displeased, and insisted on his performing his prom- 
ise, upon which heridan laughingly replied, in the vein of Fal- 
staff : : “No, Hal! were I at the strapado, I would do nothing b 
compulsion!” He did it at | but too laté ! as I ‘hear, 

was—reasonably enough—not paid.—. 


> 


He that blows the coals in quarrels he has nothing to do with, 
has no right to complain if the sparks Jy in his face. —Franklin. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


KENERAON. 


the saddest—’tis the test, 
Tis the loveliest of the year; 

The time of summer’s last, sad smile, 
Ere she’s laid upon her bier. 
Methought she had departed, 

With all her radiance wild; 

Gone, stranger lands to gladdea 
With her balmy airs and mild. 


But no! ah, still she tarrieth, 
She smileth once again ; 
And from the forest echoeth 
A low, sad, mournful strain. 
Somat 


Gray hill, and bleak, wild mountain, 
Woodland, and glen, and vale; 


Green, goiden-hued and red; 

O’er which a shadowy dimness reigns, 
As o’er the features of the dead. 


Her voice, like the seer’s, now soundeth 
In her sorrowful, parting lay ; 
And methinks it loudly speaketh, 
Of the coming of decay. 
It tells that the lovely fadeth, 
That the beautiful lasts not long; 
Such to me the burden seemeth, 
Of the dying summer’s song. 


+ 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AN UNFI NISHED SKETCH. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


“ Wuat makes you so dull, Agnes?” inquired a fond mother 
of her daughter, as they were about preparing to return home, 
after a summer’s sojourn at a fashionable watering place. 

“ Why, mother,” replied sweet sixteen, “I have been thinking 
how dull it will seem when we get home. It is so delightful to 
live as we have lived the past three months— always on the wing. 
To-day enjoying a ride, to-night a “hop,” to-morrow to become 
one of a pleasant party who are to ramble by the mountain side ; 
and then there are so many pleasant beaux here to chat with, who 
have such agreeable companions with whom I have such rare 
frolic and sport, that the very idea of going home makes me sad, 
as well it may.” 

“ But, my child, you know we ought not to make life one pleas- 
ure day, wherein we seek only our own gratification. It is well 
to recreate a while because we can then endure the every day cares 
and vexations of life with better humor.” 

“ And do you think papa will be better natured for this relaxa- 
tion? You know how he regretted it the last year, and com- 
plained how illy he could afford the extravagant outlay in which 
we indulged, and, it seems to me, we economized all the year af- 
terwards, for he refused me my birthday party, and a new dress 
for the exhibition at Papanti’s; and ma, you said yourself, you 
wished you had never urged that pleasure trip, because you so 
dearly paid the penalty.” 

“Hush, Agnes; why, you frighten me! Remember, child, 
you have one of the best of fathers. Think what an outlay he 
has made upon your education. Your father, dear, has a pecu- 
liarly nervous temperament, that sonietimes causes a little irrita- 
bility, but you should never speak of him but with the most sin- 
cere love and esteem.” 

“But, mother, I have heard you say a great deal more than I 
have uttered. You remember when our January biil was sent to 
us from the dry goods establishment, that you felt obliged to 
withhold from father the fact of our purchasing those brocade 
dresses ; and you know they were erased by the clerk because you 
preferred to pay for them out of the pin money father would give 
you for necessary expenses, and it kept you short all the year 
afterward—” 

“ Agnes! what do you mean, thus to harass my mind with old 
events, that ought forever to be buried in oblivion? You should 
never allude to such things, my dear, when they have passed. 
You have many things to learn yet from the experience of life.” 
And the mother breathed a heavy sigh. 

“But what [ already know, mama, is what makes me so un- 
willing to go home. I can foresee it now. We shall find the 
house all dust and dist ; a new cook and chambermaid is to be 
procured, and old Mrs. Lester will be forever complaining about 
the cleaning process; and you will close the door for a mont> 
with ‘Not at home ;’ and father wont come home to dinner, and 
we shall all have the ‘blues’ so that every evening will seem a 
month long; and, O dear, my vacation will be ended, and then I 
must go back to my hateful Latin lessons, and my vexatious 
music-master, who has kept me on one trill ever since I can re- 
member. There wont be a bit of enjoyment till the opera season 
opens, and the concerts and lectures begin, and then, mother, 
if—” and Agnes hesitated,—“ if Mr. Flimsy should invite me to 
accompany him, should you have any objection? You know he 
is respectably connected, and has lots of money that will just suit 


“father.” 


Agnes’s mother at tlris time wondered where she laid her fan, 
evidently wishing to turu the conversation. 


4 
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And now, with strangely warning tons, 
She chants her own death-song. : 
Resoundeth with the requiem, 4 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

This institution, of which we give a representation above, 
stands on the right bank of Connecticut River, about 140 miles 
from Boston, north-west. It stands in the south-western corner 
of the town of Hanover, on a tract one mile square, given by John 
Wentworth, colonial governor of the Stace of New Hampshire, in 
the year 1769. The common, around which the college buildings 
stand, contains five and a half acres. On the east side are the 
college buildings. First, Dartmouth Hall, surmounted by a ca- 
pola, an edifice of wood, one hundred and twenty feet in length 
and fifty feet in width, in which are the chapel, lecture rooms and 
dormitories for the students. This was built in 1784, and is the 
only building which remains of those erected previous to that 
time. On either side 
of this hall stands a 
brick edifice; on the - 
north, Wentworth 
Hall, called after Gov. 
Wentworth; and on 
the south, Thornton 
Hall, named from 
John Thornton, of 
England, a patron cf 
the college. These 
were built about the 
year 1826, and are ap- 
exclusive- 

y to students’ rooms. 
The funds for the erec- 
tion of these were 
raised chiefly by the 
enterprise of Rev. Dr. 
Tyler, then president 

the college. On the 
south-west of Thorn- 


of Marblehead, by 
whose liberality it was 
built. The basement 
is devoted to the cab- 
inet of minerals, the 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


of New Hampshire. It is of brick, and contains the reg wf 
rooms for lectures, laboratory, museum, etc. Between the Mi 

ical College and Wentworth Hall, on a commanding swell of 
ground, they are now erecting an observatory, which will be fin- 
ished the present year. This building is erected by the liberality 
of Dr. George C. Shattuck, of Boston. It is to be well furnished 
with instruments for astronomical purposes. The telescope is 
one third the size of the one at Cambridge, from the same manu- 
factory, and like it in every way except the size. At the north- 
west corner of the common stands: Moore’s Charity School, so 
called from Joshua Moore, of Lebanon, Conn., who made the 
first considerable donation for the establishment of the school at 
Lebanon for the education of Indians. This was the origin of 


philosophical lecture 
room, and the lib 

of the Northern Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. In the second 
story are the college 


library and the libra- 


ries of the literary so- 
cieties—the “Social 
Friends,” and the 
“ Brothers in Unity.” A 
The third story isoc- : 
cupicd by students. 
This building stands 
on the spot furmerly 
cconpied by the old 
ident s ouse, 
itt for 
Wheelock by John 
Thornton, About 40 
rods north of Went- 
worth Hall stands the 
Medical College ed’- 
fice, Puilt by the State 


Dartmouth College in the mind of Dr. Wheelock. He desired 
the conversion of the Indian tribes, and for ten years pursued that 
object suocessfally at Lebanon, by instructing Indian youth from 
the tribes in the vicinicy and in New York. Thinking a nearer 
vicinity to the tribes of Canada and New York desirable, he re- 
moved his school to Hanover, having conceived also the plan of 
uniting with it a college for educating English youth. The first 
plan fuiled, but the second succeeded The building erected for 
the Indian school was long since demolished. ‘The present edifice 
is now used for the new department of the college called the 
Chandler School, from Abiel Chandler, late of Boston, who gave 
fifty thousand dollars for the instruction of youth in the sciences, 
with particular reference to the practical arts, engineering, archi- 
tecture, agriculture, 
ete. course is 
three years, and the 
papils are received 

um the higher class- 
es of the common 


stand the 

the professors, the 
Dartmouth Hotel and 
the college church, 
where the students 
and citizens worship 
in common. The 


sents, in the verdant 
season, a beautiful ap- 
ce, The vil- 
contains about a 
bundred dwellings, 
and, exclusive of the 
students, about eight 
hundred inhabitants. 
Jt has no facilities fur 
business of any sort, 
and will continue to 


the 


that Daniel Webster 
stood forth, and was 


er sides of the square 
houses of 


. 
| 
| 
tokens of its influence 
- THE CAPITOL OF RHODE IsLaND, AT NEWPORT. {For description, see page 285.) to bless the land! i 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
IN MEMORY OF MY MOTHER. 


BY IRA WARREN, M. D. 
Near to my office, in her bed, 
My blind, o}d mother lay ; 
And passed, with restless, aching head, 
Her sleepless nights away. 


Fourscore and seven had been her years, 
Her sorrows not a few ; 

From sightless eyes her silent tears 
Fell gentile as the dew. 


She often called my Christian name, 
With silver-noted tongue ; 

That sound to me was just the same 
As when my life was young. 


O, how I longed to hear, once more, 
Her firm, elastic tread, 

Upon that old, unpainted floor, 
Close to my boyhood’s bea! 


But that can never be again 
Upon this mortal shore ; 
Her years are past, her day hath been, 
. Her pilgrimage is o’er. 


Sad were my thoughts, my words but few, 
When, on her heavenly way, 

She left the world, and silent flew 
From darkness up to day. 


I watched her long, with tearful eyes, 
To see when she was dead ; 

Then traced her up those shining skies, 
Where, joyful, she had fled. 


And now, dear mother, fare thee well! 
No more thy form I see; 

But I will oft thy virtues tell, 
I will remember thee. 


And thou wilt, too, remember me, 
I’m sure twill give thee joy; 
The guardian angel true to be 
Of thy dear, youngest boy. 


» 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE LITTLE OLD CORPORAL. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


**You shall be rich, dear, arter I’m gone; you’re a good girl, 
Winnie, darlin’! And the little wheezy old man doubled up, 
as Winnie shook his pillow, and went about the pleasant room, 
“setting it to rights.” 

“Dust him kerful, kerful, Winnie,” he continued, half turning 
his queer little head, as the pretty girl wound her dusting cloth 
round the neck of a stuffed image, “‘and think jest as much of 
him arter your old zrandfer’s gone as you do of me; there aint no 
friend so true as him.” 

“Except me, grandfer,” said Winnie, her smile brightening 
the withered old face that was raised fondly to her. 

“Bless your mother’s blue eyes,” he answered, “yes; but I 
mean of my own kind. He don’t trouble me with clatterin’—he 
neither eats my bread nor borrows my money. He don’t wish me 
well with his tongue, and my old bones in the dust with his heart. 
I’m a strange old man, Winnie, as mayhaps everybody thinks. 
But let your grandfer alone for knowing the vally of a friend like 
him.” 

Winnie cast a furtive glance at the mockery of manhood, and 
laughed, as she had a hundred times, to see the whimsical oddity, 
done up in rags and the wreck of a uniform that had once been 
the pride of her old grandfather when parade day came. For 
then, in all the glory of corporal, he marched to the soul inspiring 
drum and the cracked fife, that made dubious music for the Stone- 
hedge Light Infantry. 

Catching the glance of her grandfather, she noticed a peculiar 
twinkle that was not unpleasant, and yet it puzzled her sometimes, 
it seemed so very cunning. But Winnie was too thoughtless and 
light-hearted to care for anything of that kind. She was willing 
to humor all her grandfather’s strange little ways; so every day 
she carefully cleaned the old uniform, bursting into tatters at the 
knees and elbows, and in which the aged veteran, now nigh to a 
hundred years, seemed to centre all his pride. 

Winnie Winter was beautiful—beautiful with soul beauty. 
Winnie was a rustic belle—gentle-hearted, noble-minded, and sev- 
enteen. For five years she bad been an orphan, and for nearly 
that time she had had two suitors for her hand, first as school- 
boys, then as promising robust young men. One was Hal West, 
the son of the village schoolmaster—frank, roguish, handsome and 
—poor. The other was Rodney Barker, dark, dignified in man- 
ner, sufficiently good-looking, and withal the heir of the richest 
man in Stonehedge, or for fifty miles round. 

Which did Winnie Winter love? Why, to be sure, the sunny 
Hal, whose open heart might be read clearly in the undrooping 
hazel eye; who is known and prized in the village as the king of 
daring, and the “noblest Roman of them all.” Hal and Rodney 
hated each other. I am wrong; Rodney hated Hal—the latter 
bidding fair to win the prize, could afford to be magnanimous. 
But it quite set pretty Winnie trembling, when sometimes, as she 
stood breaking the crisp leaves from the woodbine, and coquetting 
# little with Hal, to see Rodney approaching, for his eyes were set 
on his qival, shanp as daggers ; and by the motion of his teeth, it 
seemed as if he were grinding them. 


One morning, the old grandfather called Winnie to his bedside. 
“T can’t last long, now,” he said, with failing breath; and his 
tone and manner made Winnie weep. “ «TJ feel,” he continued, 
“as if old grandfer’s going from his poor little one; so Winnie 
make haste and get a husband, child, for I don’t want to leave 
you alone in the world. And Winnie,” he repeated, with empha- 
sis, ‘‘take care of my little corporal. I charge you, child, let it 
stay just where it is; and unless trouble comes, and you have to 
leave the old house, don’t touch him. Now, Winnie, I charge ye 
remember an old man’s dying words.” 

Day after day did Winnie watch after that by the old man’s 
bedside till he died. Nor did the possession of the house, which 
fell to her after his decease, nora small purse containing a few 
hundred dollars, console her much. She mourned long and sin- 
cerely, for the old grandfather had been all the father to her she 
had ever known. 

It might have been six months he had slept in his green grave, 
and Winnie was regaining her lost roses, and her accustomed 
vivacity. Hal had been very constant in his attentions—as con- 
stant as he well could be, for he was now employed by old Squire 
Barker in superintending the erection of a large, new building, 
which was going up in the suburbs. Hal, considering his youth, 
was extremely capable, and this was the first time he had been 
entrusted with a job so valuable. Much depended omit; indeed, 
all the business of his future, for the squire’s was to be a model 
house, and so situated as to attract the attention of all travellers, 
who might pass the oft-frequented road. Hal determined that 
they should also admire the mansion; and he directed all his ge- 
niu;, all his tact and knowledge, to the consummation of this dar- 
ling plan. He was now well paid, had laid by a not inconsider- 
able sum, and there seemed no reason why he should defer his 
long contemplated marriage with Winnie Winter. 


Winnie had taken supper with the old relative who, since her 
grandfather’s death, had come to live with her, resumed her neat 
little French apron, twisted a few fragrant flowers in the thick, 
sunny head-curls that fell so carelessly about her faultless neck 
and shoulders, and sitting by the low window that looked out 
upon a well stocked garden, and from thence over sweet-scented 
shrubs beyond, she waited as patiently as she could, the visit of 
her lover. It was Thursday eve, the trysting-night. Down by 
the silver-footed stream that swept broadly through a valley of 
elms, was the place where Hal and Winnie were wont to go, and 
there hold “sweet communion.” “‘To-night there will be a 
moon,” thought Winnie, “‘and how beautiful ‘Happy Lake ’— 
that was the name they had given it-- will look. And here comes 
Hal, but with such slow step, and he is not watching for me.” 

“‘ What has happened, dear Hal?” she cried, springing towards 
him, with the freedom of a betrothed maiden. “I never saw you 
look so unhappy.” 

“Has Rodney Barker been here of late?” asked Hal, gloomily, 
seating himeelf. 

“He was here only last night,” she answered, blushing. 
you know, Hal—”’ 

“TI know that he has wealth, power, influence,” muttered Hal, 
bitterly, ‘and he is determined to use them all against me. Here 
last night, was he? Well, he comes again to-night, and for a 

purpose,” he added, with emphasis. “I had better not be pres- 
ent ;” and he arose from his seat again, to go. 

“ Stop, Hal,” cried Winnie, pale with fright, “I cannot endure 
this. What have I done? How acted? Do you suspect me of 
trifling? O, Hal, you mistake my love, if you do! Why will 
you be so silent? Why treat me thus?” 

“Winnie,” he said, taking her hand, “Rodney Barker has 
wealth and power, as I said before. He has threatened that if I 
win you, he will ruin me. How he can get me in his toils, I know 
not; but Iam poor, and in a measure dependent. If we should 
marry, and by the arts of this wicked man be thrown into poverty, 
how could I endure the thought, that by me you would endure all 
the misfortunes that might befall us? Winnie, if you can, forget 
me; if you can, love him. Think how wealth—how much ad- 
mired you may be, and I—” 

A bright flush colored Winnie’s cheek, a brighter fire sparkled 
in her eye. “‘ Never while you live, Hal, breathe such words again. 
Rodney cannot—will not harm you. When he finds at last there is 
no hope, his sense of justice will triumph—yes, you had better go 
and let him come. Stay near, however, and when he has left the 
house, come in, and I will tell you all that has passed. If there 
is a spark of manly feeling in his bosom, he will not seek to harm 
you, after what I shall say.” 

Alone and pensive, Hal sought the “‘ Happy Lake,” and threw 
himself beneath the trunk of a goodly elm. His reflections were 
not pleasant, for he dreaded the enmity of one who was yet to be 
the richest man in his native place, and he knew that Rodney 
would stake fortune, life and all upon the issue of his suit with 
Winnie, for his love was an insane passion. And to be refused— 
he, for the poor house-carpenter—he would dearly pay in revenge 
for his humiliation. 

Rodney Barker came, and departed a rejected suitor. With 
smiles, he left Winnie, but a deadly fire burned in his heart. The 
flame of hate, black with a foul, venomous smoke, welled up to 
the thought of the poor house carpenter. 

“Let them marry,” he hissed between his teeth, “but they 
shall both regret it. I'll live yet to see them humbled.” And 
looking back he watched, while Hal slowly and cautiously re-en- 
tered the house. \ 

The sight almost drove him frantic; he hurried on, gesticulat- 
ing fiercely, and by the light of the moon stood surveying the new 
house upon which the squire, his guardian, already began to pride 
himself. He then ascended the temporary @cps and entered. A sil- 


“But 


ver light played on the white boards ; some frames—masterpieces 
of firm yet delicate workmanship—stood leaning against the fresh 
lathing. Upon the long bench in the centre, one or two blinds of 
very beautiful style and finish laid; and the floor was strewn with 
curled chips that, in the white lustre of the evening, glittered like 
silver. Of every minute part Rodney Barker took careful obser- 
vation, then ascended the staircase and stood in the spacious room 
above. Without, nature was refulgent with beauty; hill, valley 
and lake shone in the amber glitter of that glorious moonlight. 
But of nature, this selfish young man knew little; cared nothing 
for her sweet voices, her chaste pictures, her sevenfold charms, 
where the heart worships as it gazes. He was busy in peering 
over the walls, passing his hands across the chimneys, that felt 
like velvet to his palm. Once he took out the pocket clasp-knife, 
and opened the long, ugly blade. But slowly, as if revolving un- 
pleasant thoughts in his mind, he closed it again, tarned and left 
the chamber and the house, a fiendish smile cleaving his thin lips, 
and playing with an infernal lustre over his dark face. 


Hal walked home that night as if treading on air. Again and 
again did he clasp his hands and pause to enjoy the thrilling 
beauty of the landscape. And in all his joy were mingled half- 
deliriots thoughts of Winnie. But, happy delirium, how dost 
thou lightly sit upon the young, life-full heart, dashing thy warm 
colors over the canvass of hope, tinting and blending, with beauti- 
ful harmony, the summer visions of a future bright as heaven! 

In one short week, Hal and Winnie were to be married, The 
seven days rolled round, as all seven days do—to the happy, every 
hour is fraught with joy; to the miserable, lagging on leaden 
wings. In the little church upon the_hill, Winnie, the village pet, 
was given away by the old minister who had held her in his arms 
when she was a babe, and prayed with tears and trembling over 
the bodies of her dead father and mother. 

They returned to Winnie’s home, now their joint possession, 
and never couple sat down to a wedding supper with brighter 
prospects, or holier mutual love. 

Three months had passed, and nothing seemed likely to occur 
to mar their happiness. It was now the beginning of a severe 
winter, but the cellar was stocked with comforts, and the little 
parlor, with its bright-hued furniture and ruddy coal fire, seemed 
almost the cosiest, prettiest place in the world. 

Hal, who was more ambitious in his tastes, often asked Winnie 
why she did not take the cheerful square room up stairs, where 
the sun laid all day, for her sitting- room. But she always answered 
him that it was sacred, and should always be, to the little old cor- 
poral; that her grandfather’s dying wish was gospel, and if she 
disobeyed him, she should expect to be haunted of nights. So 
Hal, laughing, always gave up the point. 

Rodney of late had seemed changed. He was more frank and 
merry with Hal—joining him at his leisure, and playfully insist- 
ing that he must learn the trade. And he was very handy with 
“‘sharp-edged tools,” and with a natural facility, really performed 
some creditable things. But he watched Hal closely with his 
eagle eye. 


The night was inky black, and a storm raged with tenfold fury 
over the meadows and fields contiguous to ‘“‘ Happy Lake.” Win- 
nie sat watching for her husband, too nervous to work; the sup- 
per-cloth was spread, and the kettle spluttering and singing over 
a hot flame. It was later than usual when Hal made his appear- 
ance. He dashed off his hat, tore his dripping overcoat from his 
shoulders, and, letting them lie where they fell, turned his hag- 
gard face to Winnie. She could not forbear to scream at the 
sight, for his eyes were bloodshot, and their expression terrible 
beyond anything she had ever witnessed before. 

“Something has happened! O, Hal, what is it? What have 
you done?” she cried beseechingly, with clasped hands and tears. 

“T am ruined, that’s all!” he said, huskily, bending over and 
leaning his broad forehead upon his shut hands. “Iam ruined! 
—and I see through it all, but tono purpose! I am in his power; 
Iam ruined!’ And then, with a manner akin to madness—so 
irresolute, so sometimes fierce, then smothered it was—he told 
her, that in the morning, when he had gone to put a few finishing 
touches to the house—his pride, his guarantee for the future—he 
found, to his absolute astonishment, that thick heaps of snow had 
drifted in under the door-sills and through the windows ; and the 
wind, blowing fresh, rattled every casement that he had left so se- 
cure but two days before. He told her the squire had been there ; 
how he had cursed him in his anger, and asked him if that was 
the way he did his work, and what custom he expected to com- 
mand. Confused, crazed, how he could answer nothing, but that 
“he had left them secure; that this was the handiwork of some 
enemy, or the evil one.” 

But all this was Greek to the squire. A victim of gout, he had 
not for three months been to his elegant mansion, And this was 
his reward—his beautiful paper soiled, his windows crazy as an 
old century ruin, and, looking further, the moulding was uneven, 
as if cross-cut with a penknife, and awkwardly smoothed. In 
fine, all over the house, Hal had the mortification of seeing his 
labor of a year defaced, though so cunningly that it invited the 
closest inspection. 

Now, what was to be done? He had offered to replace and 
renew, but the squire would hear nothing of it; and lastly, in his 
anger, he rashly charged his nephew and heir with the perpetra- 
tion of the mischief, and so incensed the old squire, that he had 
almost forcibly put him from the house. 

Winnie wept with her husband ; but soon drying her tears, she 
offered the sweetest consolation, and made arrangements to see 
the old squire herself. But he would not be pacified. He de- 
clared that he would deduct half of Hal’s wages, and get some one 
who knew his business to make all necessary alterations; in fact, 
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80 violent was he, that Winnie left the house weeping, as only a 
sorrowful woman can weep. 

The young couple had depended wholly upon the forthcoming 
sum, and it was a sad disappointment to find it thus curtailed. 
But what could they do? It was useless to complain. ‘ Who 
would believe their report?’ The story went forth with the usual 
eXaggerations, and few would employ poor Hal through the long 
winter months. Still they were comfortably off, and but for one 
heavy debt hanging like a niillstone about their hearts, they might 
have kept want from their door. That, it was useless to think of 
paying now, for Winnie’s little savings must still be eked along 
to buy food, and provide for the coming illness, which would 
bring with it heavy expenses, as well as love and rejoicing. 

A babe was born; and Hal, who had changed from the gay, 
light-hearted fellow, to a sad, almost desponding man, roused up 
for a while after this event, and began to put on an air of cheerful- 
ness. Still, it was easy to read, in his occasional dejection, the 
blasted hopes of a disappointed man. Day after day he came 
home with some additional aggravation to recount; for Rodney 
Barker followed him with the vigilance of an Indian spy, always 
cunning, always revengeful. 

The debt that to him was such a burden, was unfortunately 
contracted on account of the new house. Wishing to give as 
much elegance as possible to the new parlor, he spoke to the 
squire one day about some ornamental carving, to border the ceil- 
ing in light wreaths. Mistaking the old man’s vacillating hu- 
mor, and half-willing, half-grumbling assent, he ventured to en- 
gage the services of an eminent carver on his own responsibility, 
trusting to the old man’s honor, and certain that the delicacy and 
beauty of the work would more than satisfy him. After his failure 
—though we should not properly call it such—the debt was thrown 
upon him, and that, with his continued struggles for a decent 
livelihood, injured his spirits, and made inroads upon his health. 

“You are not sober again to-night, Hal,” said Winnie, drawing 
her child closer to her side. The little fellow had as usual gone 
to his father for his evening frolic, but in lieu of the gentle em- 
brace, or rough caress, had received an angry reproof. 

The room in which they sat was the smallest in the house. No 
carpet of bright color and neat pattern covered the floor. The 
chairs were of the poorest and cheapest kind ; the table, pine, with 
a dark cloth instead of the beautiful linen covers that Winnie’s 
mother had left her. Scant half-curtains hung at the two small 
windows—a loaf of coarse bread—some milk in an earthern jug, 
with a few cups and saucers of delft, were all that garnished the 
humble supper table—poverty was painted upon the walls. Three 
years had passed, and left Hal utterly discouraged. They had 
let the house—for such was the tenor of possession, it could not 
be sold— for two years back, and occupied only the meanest part. 
But now it was empty; for, as in other things, they had had poor 
luck with their tenants, two of whom had left them without paying 
a farthing of rent. 

And worse and more discouraging, for several weeks past, Hal 
had taken to drink, and sometimes came home so disguised, that 
his wife and child stood in fear of him. 

To Winnie’s exclamation, he answered: “ I know it, little wo- 
man—but I’m just good for nothing now, and can’t tell what’ll 
become of you or the boy. I can’t stand it to go about doing 
loose jobs when I know what’s in me—and to look at you, wear- 
ing yourself out with fine stitching and sewing till midnight—and 
to think of that villain—” he hissed between his shut teeth— 
“hounding me from day to day—ay, and he’d fullow us to the 
end of the world. God forgive me—but some time when my bad 
blood’s up—nothing but a rope will go between me and the con- 
sequences.” 

“ You must leave the village, Hal,” said Winnie, sorrowfully ; 
“leave it in such way that the wicked Rodney can get no‘clue to 
your departure. It’s no use saving up any longer for the debt— 
take what there is; I can trust you—go and work elsewhere. I 
can get along with the boy, and next month, please God, we are 
to have two good tenants—never fear for me—but O, Hal—that 
fearful habit!’ 

Long was the conference that night of the gentle wife and the 
discouraged husband. Hal, with many tears, and manly tears, 
too, made the resolve to abstain from strong drink. It was ar- 
ranged that he should go in the morning—take what little money 
there was in the drawer, and try the different towns—seeking for 
employment. If he could establish himself, as hope began to 
whisper he might, he was to send for Winnie and the boy. 

Morning came—and a beautiful morning it was, “ fresh, fair, 
and gay.” For the first time for many weeks, Winnie had pre- 
pared a warm breakfast, and though tears were in her heart, 
smiles, for the sake of her husband, sat in hereyes. After the 
meal, Winnie stood leaning her band on her husband’s shoulder. 
He had his arms about her slight form—they were whispering the 
half choked “ good-by ”—when a sudden knock came at the door, 
and before Winnie could answer it, it was flung wide open. In 
the entrance stood Rodney Barker, striving to conceal the malig- 
nant triumph that flashed in his hard eyes—and by his side an 
officer. 

Hal sprang forward, crazy with passion. ‘‘ How dare you enter 
my house, cold blooded villain!” he cried, his voice hoarse and 


shaking. 

“ Are you ready to pay this debt?” asked Rodney, calmly 
showing the carver’s bill. “‘ Yesterday it was made over to me with 
all the fees and costs, and if the money is not forthcoming imme- 
diately, you go to jail.” | 

With a wild shriek Winnie hurried to her husband’s side. He 
stood motionless, like one turned to stone. “ Rodney Barker!” 
she cried, turning upon him her beautiful eyes, shining through 
tears, ‘‘ have you the heart, the soul to farther injure one you have 


already ruined by the vilest slanders? God will repay you for 
your wicked acts, though you may prosper now. Hal shall never 
go to jail—take him if you dare.” 

“ And how will you help it?” asked the demon, with a cold 

and heartless smile ; the words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when a loud crash startled them, overhead, succeeded by a thrill- 
ing scream. It was the voice of their child. Casting one despair- 
ing look upon her husband, Winnie almost flew from the room, 
as Hal sank down in a seat, overcome with this new and greatest 
trial. 
It was scarcely a moment before rapid footsteps were heard re- 
tracing their way down stairs and through the passage, and a 
voice strained, unnatural, and yet wild as with joy, shouted with 
laughter—“ it is ours, ali ours—dear old"grandfer—look, Hal!” 
shouted Winnie, bursting into the room—*“all ours, ours, you 
shall not go to jail. Leave my house, wicked man!” she cried, 
turning to Rodney, and stamping her foot with all her woman’s 
strength. “Here is gold, plenty—we are rich—go—and when we 
please, we will pay you.” e 

She ungathered her apron—it was glittering with gold. Rod- 
ney held a low conference with the officer, and with face pallid, 
and venomous as malice could make its expression, slowly left 
the house. 

“ Hal, dear Hal,” cried Winnie—“ look up. You don’t seem 
to know what good fortune has befallen us. Look, look at this 
money. All will be right now, if only it please God to keep us 
humble.” 

“T can’t understand it at all, Winnie—how, in Heaven’s name, 
came you in possession of that gold ?” 

“Why, the corporal—the little old corporal—” said Winnie, 
half beside herself with transport; “ you heard Harry scream— 
you heard that terrible fall—well, it seems little Harry had found 
his way to the great chamber, and in playing about the corporal, 
pulled him- down—and the coat you know, and the old uniform 
being rotten—it all burst, and out rolled this gold. There it was, 
in the centre of his queer little body, all in coins—and there are 
hundreds of them up stairs. I left Harry playing with them. 
And so you see,” she continued, rapidly, ‘that’s what grandfer 
meant when he used to say, ‘ you shall be rich, Winnie, when I’m 
gone ;’ and Hal, isn’t it the strangest thing in the world, that of 
all times—this very darkest, saddest hour should be the time of 
our finding this treasure? Dear old grandfer, it seems as if his 
spirit took little Harry up there—don’t you know he said on his 
death-bed, ‘unless trouble comes, and you have to leave the old 
house, don’t touch him.’ O, héw strange! how good! how 
delightful !” 

The debt was paid with rejoicing. Everybody in the village 
except the old squire and Rodney, seemed pleased at Hal’s good 
fortune. O, it was so easy to congratulate him now—so easy to 
“ crook the pliant hinges of the knee”’—just as easy to laud and 
exalt, as it had been before to “give him another thrust,” while 
he was down. Just as easy to talk of his smartness, and prompt- 
ness, and genius, as it had been to call him a lazy, thriftless fellow, 
who lived on the earnings of his wife—so easy to alter with his 
altered circumstances. 

Numberless delicate questions were submitted to Hal after this. 
Even notes of gilt-edged paper, soliciting his custom—the honor 
of his custom, mind you, found their way into Winnie’s laughing 
presence. 

How she did laugh, merry little soul—how she would creep up 
to her husband, and say, “‘ Hal, poor fellow—how could you ruin 
the squire’s great house? I dare say he has never forgiven.you.” 

It was “‘ everybody’s” business of course, when “everybody” 
knew that Hal had bought the lot next to the squire’s, and was 
intending to put up an elegant house, a fac simile of that of which 
the squire had spoken as “clumsy,” and “ botch-work.” And 
beautiful it was, perfect in every part—watched over with the 
most jealous care by Hal, who even boarded up the doors and 
windows, lest “an enemy” should get in. But he needed not, 
for Rodney, completely foiled, interfered with him no longer. He 
left the village, mortified and crest-fallen, for the report of his 
baseness and injustice was in every mouth—it having been dis- 
covered that he was the “bad carpenter,’”’ who had defaced and 
left exposed to the elements, the squire’s new house. When 
Winnie heard it, she was giving directions for the muslin hang- 
ings of the windows, and admiring the delicate ornaments about 
the ceiling. All she said was—and very quickly—“ joy go with 
him.” 

“ Ay, if he can bear her company,” echoed Hal. 

And how happy they lived, years and years, in their beautiful 
new house. 


> 


PULPIT ZEAL. 

No man was ever scolded out of his sins. The heart, corrupt 
as it is, and because it is so, grows angry if it be not treated with 
some management and good manners, and scolds back again. A 
surly mastiff will bear perhaps to be stroked, though he will 
growl even under the operation, but if you touch him roughly, he 
will bite. There is no grace that the spirit of self can counterfeit 
with more success than a religious zeal. A man thinks he is 
fighting for Christ, and he is fighting for his own notions. He 
thinks he is skilfully searching the hearts of others, when he is 
only gratifying the malignity of his own ; and charitably supposes 
his hearers destitute of all grace that he may shine the more in 
his own eyes by comparison. When hehas performed this notable 
task, he wonders that they are not converted: he has given it to 
them soundly, and if they do not tremble and confess that God is 
in him ofa truth, he gives them up as reprobates, incorrigible and 
lost forever. But a man that leves me, if he sees me in an error, 
will pity me, and endeavor calmly to convince me of it, and per- 
suade me to forsake it. If he has great and good news to tell me, 
he will not do it angrily, and in much heat and discomposure of 
spirit. It is not, therefore, easy to conceive, on what ground a 
minister can justify a conduct which proves that he does not un- 
derstand his errand. The absurdity of it would certainly strike 


him, if he were not himgelf deluded.— Cowper. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SWALLOW’S FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 


Now, farewell, gentle summer, 
Tam going o’er the sea, 
Where the skies are ever glowing, 
And the woods are full of glee. 
Awhile I'd tarry longer, 
But I could not brook the change 
They say steals sadly o’er thee, 
When the free winds wildly range. 


There is sadness on the zephyr, 
Which I never marked before ; 
I’m alone—each gentle summer bird 
Hath sought a milder shore ; 
And if I tarry longer, 
I shall join thy plaintive wail, 
And be a Jeading mourner 
Of the flowerets of the vale. 


I loved thy flowers O summer, 
For they weleomed, every morn, 
The swallow’s swift and arrowy flight, 
But now the fields are shorn ; 
And only now and then I see 
An exile of the spring, 
But 0. so pale and sorrowing, 
It doth my spirit wring. 


O tell me, gentle summer, 
Where have ye laid the flowers, 

Like angels watching o’er the birds, 
That nestled mid thy bowers? 

Where hast thou banished humble bee, 
So social and so merry? 

And where the song of robin bold 
Who loved the red-ripe cherry? 


All have fled—I know not whither, 
See they shun my hour of gloom; 
And only with me tarry 
Through the morning of my bloom; 
But away, O free-winged swaijlow, 
O follow—quickly flee, 
If ye would not see the wild winds 
Of autumn strip each tree. 


But come with me, sweet summer, 
Together let us go 
To isles of bloom and beauty, = 
Where bright waters ever flow. 
Proud old winter lords it well, 
But we will not own his sway; 
Bird of passage I am called, 
I’ll conduct thee on thy way. 


Now away, O gentle zephyr, 
Quickly waft thy freight along; 

Soon we’ll join with streamlets dancing, 
To the merry woodbird’s song; 

Here again you ’ll hear my twitter, 
When in death old winter’s lain, 

And I'll guide the queen of summer, 
Back again to her domain. 


She will deck the earth in beauty, 
Wake her flowerets with a kiss; 
Loose the chain which bound the streamleta, 
Foaming, dancing in their bliss. 
Ye will hear my happy twitter, 
From my clay nest, ‘neath the eave; 
While the sunbeam and the zephyr 
Song and beauty daily weave. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
.... Ah! if the rich were rich as the poor fancy riches.—R. 
W. Emerson. 

.... Poetry is the art of substituting shadows, and of lending 
existence to nothing.— Burke. 

.... Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, and the second 
may be what thou wilt.—Fuller. 

..+. To endeavor to work upon the vulgar with fine sense, is 
like attempting to hew blocks with a razor.—Pope. 

.... The great happiness of life I find, after all, to consist in 
the regular discharge of some mechanical duty.— Schiller. 

.... There is no author so poor who cannot be of some service, 
if only for a witness of his time.—Claude Fauchet. 

.--. Reason! how many eyes hast thou to see evils, and how 
dim, nay, blind, thou art in preventing them.—Sir P. Sidney. 

.-+. I could never think well of a man’s intellectual or moral 
character if he was habitually unfaithful to his appointments.— 
Emmons. 

«++. Travel gives a character of experience to our knowledge, 
and brings the figures upon the tablet of memory into strong 
relief.—H. T. Tuckerman. 

.».. Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, are the beggar’s 
robes, and graceful insignia of his profession, his tenure, his full 
dress, the suit in which he is expected to show himself in public. 
— Lamb. 

.++. Never believe to be right those who, having but a piece 
of metal in their chests, would persuade you that to be cold is to 
be wise. Warmth is the vivifying influence of the universe, and 


(G +h 


_the heart is the source of noble deeds.— Kossuth. 


.+.. What we call genius may, perhaps, with more strict pro- 
priety, be described as the spirit of discovery. Genius is the very 
eye of intellect and the wing of thought. It is always in advance 
of its time. It is the pioneer for the generation which it precedes. 
For this reason it is called a seer—and hence its songs have been 
prophecies.— W. G. Simms. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 


WEST CHURCH. 
REV. CHARLES LOWE, D.D., SENIOR PASTOR. 


18. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Dr. Lowell has the honor of being the old- 
est settled pastor in Boston. Ever since 
Jan ist, 1806, or for almost half a cen- 
tury, has he been the pastor of West Church. 
So long a pastorate is remarkable in a rural 
parish. In acity, itisa great marvel. Sach 
pastorates fifty years hence will be unheard 
of, if we judge from the present, when 
“nothing is fixed but change.” What 
changes has this venerable pastor witnessed 
in this the city of his birth since his ordina- 
tion. At that period, Boston was merely a 
town of less than 30,000 inhabitants. East 
Boston was nothing but Noddle’s Island, 
almost without an inhabitant. South Bos- 
ton had just been annexed from Dorchester, 
and had not inhabitants «nough for a church. 
On the peninsula leading to Roxbury there 
were but few inhabitants. Most of the church- 
es, school-houses and other public buildings 
that adorn our city then were not. At that 
period, there were but thirteen churches in 
the town, nine of which were Congregational 
Massachusetts, too, then had not a single 
city, and, though embracing the District of 
Maine, had but a comparatively small pop- 
ulation, and there are two States now that 
have more population than the whole country 
had at that time. Now, the venerable Dr. 
Lowell beholds his native town a city, and 
the third in size, wealth and business in the 
United States. He finds nearly a hundred 
churches, and schools and various institu- 
tions of mercy and charity that are celebrat- 
ed the worldover. He finds his native State 
pon cities, and with a million of 

e, ine rapidly roaching an- 
million. He finds his 
ing from sea to sea, with about twice the 
number of States, and with four or five times 
the population. This pastor, too, in his 
professional life, has witnessed a large por- 
tion of the improvements of modern times 
which have been crowded into the past half- 
century—the application of steam to the 

pelling of boats and railroad cars; the 
introduction of the telegraph; the rise and 
progress of American missions ; the uprising 
of cities in a day, as if exhalations of the 
soil, through the introduction of American 
manufactures ; the wonderful expansion of 
commerce and improvement of our agricul- 
ture, and the advancement of our young na- 
tion of less than a bundred years, to become 
one of the vreat leading powers of the globe. 
Rev. Dr Lowell was graduated at Harvard 
College, in 1800, and received his theologi- 
cal education at Edinburg. From the time 
of his ordination up to 1837, when his col- 
league was settled, one thousand three hun- 
dred and oe gee (one hundred adults) had 
been baptized, five hundred and forty-three 
received as communicants, and eleven hun- 
dred and fifty funerals, exclusive of those 
attended out of the ish. At the above 
date, owing to his ill health, Rev. Cyrus Au- 
gustus Bartol, a native of Freeport, Maine, 
became a colleague pastor. He is a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin College, and pursued his 


CHARLES LOWELL, D. D. 


ical studies at Ganiettge. Mr. Bartol has, for 

some time, performed most of duties in connection 
with the oversight of the church, from the increasing 
age and infirmities of the senior pastor. He is a very 
tlemanly and scholarly man, and is endeared to a 
ae circle of friends. He has published two volumes 
of sermons, and many single discourses. He has a 
beautifal and retired residence on Chestnut Street, and 
seems to be altogether one of fortane’s favorites. We 
merely have seen Mr. Bartol. His whole appearance 
is quite prepossessing, and we should at once set him 
down as the man and minister of many friends. Dr. 
Lowell is now old and fall of years. He lives a prince 
in Israel, retired at his elegant country seat, called Elm- 
wood, near Mount Auburn, a beautiful place in which 
to pass the evening of a well-spent life. Dr. Lowell 
has been eminent as a preacher in his day, and greatly 
beloved as a pastor, which the reader might infer from 
his intelligent and interesting face, which we present, 
representing him as he was a few years since. It is 
from an engraving that graces almost every residence 
of his parishioners, and will be easily recognized by his 
friends. The venerable pastor has survived almost all 
of his contemporaries, and nearly, if not quite all, of 
both the clergy and laity who took an active part in his 
settlement. Of the fourteen ministers who were in 
the council at the ordination, five were living in 1837, 
namely, Rev. Drs. Ware, Harris, Kirkland, Pierce and 
Channing, but now, “they are gone—all gone.” The 
redecessors of Dr. Lowell were Rev. Wm. Hooper, 
Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, D.D., and Rev. Simeon How- 
ard, D.D. Mr. Hooper, the first pastor, was ordained 
in 1737, the same year the church was gathered. He 


his own ordination sermon, which was not 


yery uncommon at that early period. Mr, after- 
wards became Rector of Trinity Charech. Dr. Mayhew 
was one of that celebrated family that instructed the 

dians of Martha’s Vineyard for the long period of | 

hundred and sixty years. He was a Harvard b raduate, 
and was settled over this church in 1747. salary 
voted him “for his support, and occasional supply of 
the pulpit,” was, “ fifteen pounds, old tenor, per week, 
inclusive of house-rent and fire-wood.” He died 

1766, aged but 46. He is spoken of as one of 

brightest luminaries of the church, and is ranked with 
James Otis, as a kindler of the fire of the American 
Revolution. His successor, Dr. Howard, was a native 
of what is now West Bridgewater. He was a graduate 
of Harvard, was settled in 1767, and died in 1804.. The 
first house of worship of the West age a gy 
Church was erected in 1706, of wood. It s just a 
century, when it was taken down, and was succeeded 
by the present substantial and elegant structure of brick, 
on the same spot, on Lynde Street. The handsome 
square in front was formerly owned by the society, bat 
it lately made the generous gift of it to the city of Bos- 
ton, by which it has been enclosed with a handsome 
fence, and ornamented with trees and a tountain. ’ It 
appropriately bears the name of Lowell. The artist 
has presented the church as it is—a large and noble 
structure, with its graceful spire pointing to heaven, and 
leading the way by the moral lessons it teaches. It has 
stood for about a half-century as a preacher to our west- 
ern cenizens, and it is good for another equal period, 
and thus it shall come up to the good old of its 
predecessor. Those who “ nee ony time” here are 
among our most intelligent, opa and church-going . 
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TROUBLE IN MEXICO. 

“Letters from Mexico state that Santa Anna has failed in every 
effort he has made to raise revenue. The attempt to create a 
national bank to furnish the government with money has been 
abandoned, and the government is destitute of means to pay its 
daily expenses, notwithstanding the six millions of dollars received 
from the church. The church have successfully pleaded inability 
to furnish a second loan, that was demanded to the tune of 
$17,000,000. The proposition to raise an army of 100,000, which 
Santa Anna contemplated when he came into power, has also 
been abandoned, and it is hardly possible to raise 40,000. Living 
is becoming more expensive, and the people more discontented. 
So numerous have the robberies become of late, both on the 
highways and in the cities, that the civil code has been suspended 
and a military law taken its place, which is being enforced with 
the utmost severity and rigor; and whenever los ludrones are 
caught, which is nearly every day, they are immediately sentenced 
to death by the garote. One Monday morning three were caught 
robbing a store, and the next morning they paid the penalty of 
their crime by being garoted near the spot where they were 
caught. Some sixty were garoted in one day for like offences. 

Poor, distracted Mexico, unfit and incapable of governing her- 
self, must be torn and distracted by dissensions, until she is made 
a part of our own republic. This is no object to the United 
Staies as a country, but of immense importance to the country in 
question, whose people are distracted by continual revolution and 
personal tyranny. 

STATE HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I. 

On page 280 we present a view of the State House, at New- 
port, Rhode Island, one of the most growing and thrifty spots in 
New England. The edifice is an exceedingly neat one, and ad- 
mirably arranged internally for the purposes to which the house is 
devoted. It is situated on elevated ground, with a spacious yard 
in front, adding much to its beauty and general effect. This cap- 
itol is moderate in size, but quite sufficient, in this respect, for the 
necessary business purposes of the State. There are few towns 
in this section of the country that have grown so rapidly as New- 
port, and, as a place of public resort, it is decidedly the watering 
place of America. 


AcoricuLtur8.—Major Ben: Perley Poore, of West Newbury, 
Mass., delivered a most eloquent historical address before the ag- 
ricultural society, at North Kennebec, Maine, a few days since. 
The address was marked by sound, good sense, wit, and applica- 
tion. Major Poore is well known to our readers as a regular 
contributor to the Pictorial. 


SPLINTERS. 


Seeretary Dobbin, after inspecting the’principal navy yards 
of the country has again returned to his post in Washington city, 
.... Kossuth, it is said, has been making overtures for permis- 
sion to return to Turkish territory, but unsuccessfully. 
. Madame Sontag has been giving concerts in gen 
and ‘the vicinity of New York, with good success. 
. Ole Bull’s late professional] operations in Boston were lit: 
tle better than downright failure Who managed his business ? 
. When the Stone Chapel, Boston, was half completed, it was 
said that Quifey would not produce granite enough to finish it! 
<<. Garrison, the fanatic, has been making himself ridiculous 
out west, and has had his nose wrung in public, as he deserved. 
Wl. Phe amount eubscribed at the Crystal Palace for the Wash- 
ington Monument fund is about $5000, and is increasing daily. 
«++» The girls in the mills at Lowell and Newburyport now 
work eleven hours'a day instead of thirteen. As it should be. 
»..i ‘The Karbof Ellesmere writes that the most gratifying hour 
he spent in America, was at the school celebration at Fancuil Hall. 
.». There were 691 books published inthe United States dur- 
ing six months ending June 30 ; 169 were reprints of English works. 
.... Thepresent season, 47,000 persons have crossed the bridge 
leading to Goat Island, Niagara Falls, and paid 25 cents each. — 
.... Government contemplates purchasing Mr. Vanderbilt's 
steam-yacht, North Star, to send to China with the new minister. 
.s+. The War Department has contracted for the’ steamship 
San Francisco to convey six companies to Oregon and California, 
.++. Near Cincinnati a person has a six acre lot of grape-vines, 
which will yield 1000 gallons of grape-juice to the acre. 


CLIPPER SHIP GREAT REPUBLIC. 

Last week we gave a representation of the launch of this levia- 
than, and in the present number we present to our readers, on 
page 281, a large and accurate engraving of this seventh wonder 
of the world, full-rigged, the largest, sharpest and most magnifi- 
cent ship that has ever been prodaced by any age or nation. She 
is 325 feet long, has 53 feet extreme breadth of beam, and 38 feet 
depth of hold, with four complete decks fore and aft, and she will 
stow over 6000 tons of cargo. She is much sharper than any ship 
or ocean steamer, and is designed to outsail everything upon the 
“world of waters.” Her forefoot, instead of being angular, like 
that of other ships, rises from a straight line, and forms the arc 
of acircle; and the rise and surface of her floor are models of 
excellence for buoyancy and speed. Notwithstanding her vast 
capacity, when fully laden she will only draw 24 feet water; con- 
sequently her displacement, in proportion to her size, will be one- 
third less than that of a ship of 1800 tons. She is built of white 
oak and hard pine, and is coppered up to twenty-five feet, and 
copper fastened. Her frame is all of white oak, and of this wood 
there are 2056 tons used in her construction; 1,500,000 feet of 
hard pine, 326 tons of iron, 56 tons of copper, exclusive of her 
sheathing, and she has 1658 knees. Her entire frame, all her 
keelsons, waterways, and thick work are coaged, and her frame is 
also diagonally cross braced with iron, and bolted through it, and 


most of her ceiling is double, and 21 inches in thickness. Ina! 


word, she is the largest and strongest ship ever built. 

This noble craft has material enough to build two such ships as 
the Pennsylvania, the largest three-decker belonging to the United 
States navy. 
to the load displacement line, but above these they are convex, to 
correspond with her outline on the rail. For ahead she has the 
American eagle emerging from below the bowsprit ; and her stern, 
which is semicircular in outline, is sparned by another eagle, 36 
feet between the tips of his wings. Instead of bulwarks, her 
upper deck is protected by a rail on turned stanchions, which 
looks finely. Shehas four masts, the after one fore-and.-aft rigged, 
and named the spanker mast, and the others, the fore, main and 
mizzen mast, as usual. She has Forbes’s rig, and consequently 
has double topsails, and will spread over 15,000 yards of canvass 
in a single suit of sails. The fure and mainmasts are 131 feet in 
length and four feet in diameter; and her main yard is 120 feet 
square and 28 inches in diameter, and the others in proportion. 
All her accommodations are on the upper between decks below 
the spar deck, and she has two spacious cabins aft, and excellent 
quarters for her crew forward. 

Among the many details of the equipment of this splendid ves- 
sel, are a fire engine, four hold pumps, a new capstan of her cap- 
tain’s invention for purchasing the anchor, one of Allyn’s patent 
capstans, and a steam engine of twelve horse power, designed for 
taking in and discharging cargo, pumping ship, hoisting topsails, 
or doing any other heavy work. She has Crane’s self acting 
chain-stoppers, four bower anchors with chains of two and one 
half inch, and 120 fathoms im length, and she has eight boats, two 
of them longer than some of the vessels which have doubled Cape 
Horn since gold was discovered in California. We might fill our 
paper with the details of this wonderful ship, and still the story 
of her greatness would be but half told. Suffice it, therefore, 
to say that this mighty fabric of mechanical genius is not the 
work of a company or of a wealthy mercantile firm, but of a me- 
chanic, and that mechanic is Donald McKay, a name already 
famous on every sea for all that is fleet and beautiful, but which 
now stands alone as the greatest naval architect in the world. 

Every time we look at the Great Republic, or that we inspect 
her in detail, we become more vividly impressed with the great- 
ness of the comprehensive mind that first designed her, and the 
matchless skill which produced her. 
fal beyond compare, and will be the pride of America wherever 
she throws the stripes and stars to the breeze. Captain Lachlan 
McKay, brother of her builder and owner, and formerly of the 
Sovereign of the Seas, commands her. To say that he is worthy 
of the ship is the highest praise that can be awarded him. She 
will carry a crew of 100 men and 30 boys, and will load in New 
York, either for California or Australia. Good luck attend her, 
for she is the best and eawkpener: ship in the world! 

Hook's Cuurcn Dictionary.—A revised edition of this val- 
uable work has jast been issued by E. H. Butler & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and is for sale in this city by Gould & Lincoln, 59 Wash- 
ington Street. The work is got up in the usual admirable style 
of this publishing house; in Philadelph a, with clear, distinct type, 
on superior paper. E. H. Butler & Co. are earning an enviable 
:eputation in their line of business. 


Prrsonat.—Professor Neumann, of Munich, one of the most 
renowned Oriental scholars, thoroughly conversant with the Chi- 
nese language, is about to emigrate to the United States. He is 
one of those men who, both ‘by character and scholarship, are & 
valuable acquisition for America. 


- A Worx or Art.—Mr. Powell’s great painting,—‘ De Soto 
Discovering the Mississippi,”— intended for the Rotunda, at 
‘Washington, is on exhibition at New York. Critics speak of it 
in warm terms of commendation. 
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OrnaMENTAL —The best and costliest ostrich feathers are taken 
from the African ostrich. Thereby the bird loses « natural appen- 
dage, and humanity gains one not so natural. 


cominc over THe Sea !—The number of emigrants 
who arrived in New York, last month, was 35,245. 


Her lines are slightly concave forward and aft up 


She is original and beauti- 


MISS ADA PHILLIPS. 
The readers of the Pictorial will, doubtless, remember that we 
presented a likeness of this young Bostonian in our paper, not 
long ago, previous-to her departure abroad, for the purpose of 
obtaining musical instruction. It is particularly pleasant for us 
to learn that intelligence, of the. most gratifying character, has 
been received in this city, in regard to her progress. Signor Gar- 
cia, her teacher, and, probably, the best teacher of the present 
day, writes from Florence, where he and Miss Phillips are at 
present, that his pupil is now a finished vocalist —that he can teach 
her nothing more. This is truly gratifying. After perfecting 
herself in the Italian language, the fair, young Bostonian will 
make her debut in opera in Italy. It will be remembered that 
Jenny Lind, when last in Boston, heard Miss Phillips sing, and 
at once contributed a princely sum to send her to Europe, where 
she might realize the necessary instruction. We feel no little 
pride in this young lady’s complete success. 


ART IN AMSTERDAM. 

An interesting exhibition is about to open at Amsterdam. The 
ciiizens of this commercial depot have resolved to hold a series 
of public exhibitions, illustrating the past and present state of 
the great departments of industry. Each year will be devoted to 
a particular subject—sculpture, painting, architecture, ship-build- 
ing, manufactures of various kinds, and so forth. The present 
exhibition, announced to be open on the fifteenth instant, has for 
its subject architecture. It is proposed to exhibit specimens of 
building materials, instruments and utensils, machines for raising 
masses to great elevations, ancient and modern plans of struc- 
tures, fancy designs, models of all sorts of edifices—churches, 
temples, mosques, palaces, pagodas ; ornaments used in decorat- 
ing, and the like. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev Mr. Streeter. Mr. Henry H. Boardman to Miss Mary, 
dsughter ef James Brown. Erq.. of Litchfield, Me. 

Bv Rev Dr. Blagden, Mr. Wiliam KR. Brown to Miss Mary Ann Arnold, both 
of Montreal. C E 

By Rev. Dr. —, Mr Alexander Wheeler to Miss Mary Francis, daughter 
of Charles Leighton Esq. 

At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Banrister, Mr. Sam'] G. Curry, of Providence, R.I., 
to Miss Carrie G. Bacon. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Thomp:on Mr. Samuel B. Howe, of Mobile, to Miss 
Mary © . youngest daughter of Nathan Endicott Esq 

At Taunton. by Rev Mr. Emery, Mr. Robert 3 Washburn to Miss Charlotte 
A , daughter of Hodges Keed, E-q. 

At Middleboro’. by Rev Mr. Liorton, Mr. A.J Partridge, of Abington, to 
Mies Priscilla [. Sargent. 

At Rindge, N. Hi by Rev. Mr. Burnham, Mr. B. H. Sheldon, of Boston, to 
Mi-s I M. Underwood. 

At Vernon, Vt . by Rev. Mr. Rice, of Brattleboro’ Mr. William F Claflin, of 
Boston, to Miss Mary Avis, daughter of Noyes Streeter, Esq. 

At New York by Rev. Mr Scudder. Mr. Prescott F. Harris, of Roston, to 
Miss Margaret A. P. Hutton. of Charleston, 3. C., late of Baltimore, Md. 


DEATHS. 


_—_ this city, Mrs. E'iza M., wife of Mr. Henry A. Rice; Mr. William Gleason, 
65: Barnabas Bates E=q.. of New York, 66. 

At Salen, Dea, Thaddeus Osgood, 49; Mr Samuel B. Hanover, 27. 

At Beverly, Mrs Betsy H., wife of John I Baker, . 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Miss Hannah C.. danghter of Mr. Thomas Moses, 38. 
_ At Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Ja’s McDonough rw of St. James Church, 60/ 

At Galveston, Tex.. Major F. &. Sanderson, U. 38. A 

At Stockton, Cal., Capt. Andrew Pratt, of Nantucket, Mass.. 43. 

At Newton Corner Mrs Mary 4. Light, 42; Mr. Stephen W. Trowbridge, 51. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Elizabeth @. Bridge, 44. 

At Scituate, Mr. Henry L., son of Mr. Bnoch Litchfield, 23. 

At Wenham, Rev Moses Welch, formerly of Piaixtow, N. & , 70. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Mark Somes, 56; Mrs Mary Nelson, 20. 

At Gill. Kev. Solomon C ushmapn., 49. 

At Pittsfield, Widow Mary Wood, 95. 

At East Windsor Ct , Mr. Reuben Pasco, a revolutionary roldier. 90. 

At Rochester N.Y. Mr. Nehemiah Tinker. 79, and Martha his wife, 74. 

At Newark, N J., Mr’. Henrietta S., wife of Rev. David K. Meeker. 

At North Kast. Md., Rev. Levi Storks, of the Meth. Episcopal Church, 60. 

At Plaquimine, La. Mr. A. H. P. Sprague, 20. 
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PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LONGINGS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Tam weary of the mystery 
Of life and death, and long to see 
Into the great eternity : 


The locked hands loose, the feet untied, 
The blank eyes re-illumined, 
The senseless ashes deified. 


For us the ages come and go, 
The tides of being flow and flow, 
From light to darkness, ending go. 


A little gladness for the birth, 
For youth, a little soberer mirth ; 
For age, a looking toward the earth ; 


A listening for the spirit’s call, 
A reaching up the smooth, steep wall 
Of the close grave, and this is all. 


Hopiag, we find that hope is vain ; 
Are pleased, and pleasure ends in pain; 
Loving, we win no love again. 


We bring our sorrow, a wild weight, 
Praying inexorable fate 
To comfort us, and when we wait— 


Winning no answer to the quest, 
Madly with angels we contest, 
Asking if that which is, is best. 


So life wears out, and so the din 
Goes on, and other lives begin 
The same as though we had not been. 


True, here and there in time’s dead mould, 
There stands some obelisk of gold, 
For which, God knoweth, peace was sold. 


For they must meet their fellows’ frown, 
And wear on throbbing brows the crown, 
O’er whom death’s curtain shuts not down. 


Others for fame may do and dare, 
For me it seems enough to bear 
The ills of being while we are ; 


Without the strife, to leave behind 
A name with laurels intertwined, 
To be of evil tongues maligned. 


And had I power to choose, to-day, 
Some good to help me on my way, 
I truly think that I would say— 


“© thou who gav’st me mortal breath, 
And hold’st me here *twixt life and death, 
Double the measure of my faith!” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WORSE ENEMIES THAN LIONS AND TIGERS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“ Bad thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers.”’ 


Worse enemies? Yes, worse, a thousand fold! You may 
keep away from the path of a lion—you may avoid the spring of 
a tiger ; but, if you cherish bad thoughts, a brood of stinging ser- 
pents is warmed to life in your bosom. 

You hate that Erskine? Well, who is most injured by your 
hate? You'll make him feel it! He can never know a tithe of 
the evil consequences you will experience from that bad passion, 
my friend. Have you ever heard the old Spanish proverb, 
“ Curses, like chickens, come home to roost?” If so, it were 
well for you to ponder its meaning. 

Perkins is anunhappyman. Why? Is hein extreme poverty ? 
No; his basket and store have been largely increased, year by 
year. Ishe in affliction? No; the finger of death has not yet 
rested on any of his household treasures. Why, then, is he un- 
happy? Because enemies to his peace are kept alive in his bosom 
—enemies that destroy more than lions and tigers. Bad thoughts, 
you mean. Yes; evil thoughts against his neighbors. Poor man! 
he is in the strange delusion that all generous thoughts and kind 
deeds towards others will be so much abstracted from his own 
enjoyment. He does not comprehend the meaning involved in 
the act of lighting a neighbor’s candle. Light and warmth are 
not diminished, but more widely diffused. Perkins would laugh, 
sneeringly, at the man who spent half an hour in planting a tree, 
from which he had no hope of gathering fruit. Yet, while the 
other felt a glow of pleasure in the act, he would be unhappy 
because a neighbor’s tree bore better fruit than his own. 

Such a man was Perkins. He rarely smiled, except at some 
practical joke played off to the annoyance of somebody he did not 
fancy. Anything like this, he enjoyed amazingly. At home, he 
was usually a silent, moody sort of man, greatly annoyed by 
trifes, and more disposed to interfere with his children’s sports, 
than to encourage pleyfulness and hilarity. Their noise and rest- 
lessness disturbed him. He loved his wife about as well as «man 
like him is capable of loving anything out of himself; but he 
never studied how to give her pleasure, and was easily fretted, if, 
through her neglect or forgetfulness, his comfort was interfered 
with in the slightest degree. ‘ 

Mr. Perkins had a neighbor named Ehrman, who was, from 
some cause, particularly offensive to him ; and yet Ehrman was an 

unobtrusive man, and more inclined+to think well than ill of 
others. Perhaps this was the very reason why Perkins did not 


like him—for good and evil are innatural antagonism. It so 
happened that the pleasant grounds of Perkins and Ehrman lay 
side by side. This gave the former occasion for much captious 
and ill-natured observation of his neighbor, whose doings were the 
subject of thought and comment far beyond anything that he 
imagined. 

One day, in passing homeward, Perkins called at a neighbor's, 
and said to him, “I believe I’ll take that yellow rose you told me 
you wished to sell. I’ve been thinking since I saw you yesterday, 
that it will just match the one I have in the oval grass plat by the 
front door, and produce a very fine effect. Don’t you think so? 
Two dollars is the price you asked.” 

“Tt’s too late, now, Mr. Perkins,” returned the neighbor. “I 
sold it to Mr. Erhman, this morning.” 

“You did!” The countenance of Perkins changed instantly. 

“‘ Yes ; I understood you to decline taking it.” 

“You didn’t understand any such thing!” Mr. Perkins was 
already partially blind with passion. 

“Beg your pardon,” said the neighbor, with very natural indig- 
nation. “I did so understand you. And when Mr. Ehrman 
called this morning, and said he would like to have it for the 
rosery he was making in front of his house, I sold it to him with- 
out a thought of your desiring to possess it.” 

“He’s making a rosery, is he? Humph! that’s because I 
talked of 

“T don’t know anything about that, Mr. Perkins. Though it’s 
my opinion that Mr. Ehrman never heard of your intention.” 

“ Well, I know that he has heard of it. He couldn’t have 
helped knowing my purpose, because I spoke of it to half a dozen 
people. And he knew I wanted this very rose. But, he’ll be 
sorry for crossing my path. Now mark my word for it!” 

In this temper, Mr. Perkins turned his steps homeward, his 
mind so full of bad thoughts, that there was not room for a single 
good one to find entrance. 

“OQ, Edward,” said Mrs. Perkins, as she met him at the door. 
There was a smile of welcome on her face, and gladness in her 
tones, for she had something very pleasant to tell her husband. 
But the moment her eyes rested on his face, her countenance fell, 
and she remained silent. 

Not a word of greeting passed the lips of Mr. Perkins, nor did 
a single harsh line of his rigid features relax. Jostling his wife 
almost rudely, as he passed by her, he went through the house into 
the garden beyond, with the manner of one who had some despe- 
rate purpose to accomplish. Taking up a spade, he returned 
through the house to the ornamental grass plat in front, where 
stood a large yellow rose-bush, the buds of which were full and 
almost ready to break into blossom. 

What is he going todo? Not destroy, in an outbreak of selfish 
passion, this beautiful flower because a neighbor, whom he does not 
like, has become possessed of one equal in beauty? No; not so bad 
as that. He knows that transplanting the other rose, at this partic- 
ular season, will check its growth. If he can’t be the owner thereof, 
he is resolved that his rose shall be far more luxuriant, and so 
means to give it an extra share of culture. His purpose now, is 
simply to loosen the earth about the roots, so that sun, air and 
dew may penetrate more freely. This he designs doing daily, 
and, by all human means, to incite it to a more vigorous growth. 

“What are you going to do, papa? What are you going to 
do ?”’ asks a sunny-haired child, coming close after her father, who 
has failed to give her the usual kiss on returning home. She is 
following him as much for the desired kiss, as from a feeling of 
curiosity in his movements. A dear, good child she is, and loves 
her father with all the tenderness of a young and guileless heart. 

“Papa! papa!’’—her hand is tugging at his garment—“ what 
are you going to do?” 

“ Go back into the house !” 

How pale and frightened the dear child looks! No wonder. 
Was it her father’s voice—so full of cruel anger? Was that dark, 
frowning brow, were those evil eyes, the brow and eyes of the 
parent towards whom her pure heart was gushing over with love ? 
Alas! bad thoughts are worse than lions and tigers. How ruth- 
lessly they destroy the gentle, loving, innocent things born of 
good affections in the heart. Filial tenderness—where is it now ? 
The lions and tigers have destroyed and driven it far away from 
the bosom of Mr. Perkins. 

Frightened, disappointed, unhappy child! Slowly she goes 
back into the house, tears falling like rain over her cheeks and on 
her bosom, and her little heart almost bursting with sobs. 

And now, under the excitement of his bad feelings, Mr. Perkins 
commences digging about his valued rose-bush. There! His 
unsteady hands have made an unskilfal stroke, and the largest 
and most beautifully headed stem has been parted from the root, 
and lies a ruin, with all its wealth of bursting buds at his feet! 
A moment Mr. Perkins stands, as if paralyzed ; then, with a bitter 
imprecation, he flings the spade madly from his hands. A yell of 
pain follows instantly. Whatnow? Unhappy man! The ene- 
mies he has taken into his bosom have wrought, through him, a 
further injury. Poor old Neptune! It is scarcely a week since, 
faithful animal, you plunged into the river and bore safely to land 
the dear child, whom her father has just driven away with frowns 
and angry words; and now your master, who caressed you then 
with grateful tenderness, has broken your leg with a blow! 

“OQ, Edward, Edward! That was a cruel act!” said his wife, 
in a rebuking voice. The unexpected repulse and harsh temper 
of her husband had soured her feelings, and now she was moved 
by a hard and accusing spirit. “Thus have you rewarded the 
noble saviour of our child !” 

“ Peace, woman!” was his angry retort; and as he spoke, he 
passed hurriedly into the house. A moment after he returned 
with a loaded gun in his hand. There was a loud rifle crack. All 


is still! With that sharp report the poor dog’s yells of anguish 
died on the air, for a leaden messenger of death had entered his 
generous heart. Not in anger was the deadly weapon aimed ; but 
in sorrow and stern mercy. Ah, what an anguish of regret was 
at the heart of Mr. Perkins! How bitter was the sorrow that 
overwhelmed him-like a fivod. The enemies ‘he had admitted 
into his bosom have already done a sad work of destruction. 


What gloomy shadows rested on the household of Mr. Perkins 
at the going down of that.evening’s sun. Usually, as the curtains 
of darkness were drawn slowly over the jewelled sky, heart-rays, 
blending with the clear lamplight, made all within his dwelling 
brighter even than when daylight was abroad. But there were no 
heart-rays to go forth on that evening; and the lamp burned low 
and feeble, unable to disperse the enshrouding darkness that fell 
on every spirit like a pall. ‘ 

For more than half the night, Mr. Perkins lay awake, striving 
in vain to steep his senses in forgetfulness—striving in vain to 
banish thoughts that deeply disturbed him with their unwelcome 
presence. Much as he suffered from self-condemnation—much as 
he blamed himself for the unkind spirit he had displayed towards 
his family—he did not in the least soften towards Mr. Ehrman, 
whom he regarded as the real cause of all the unhappy events of 
the previous day. It was perfectly plain to him that this “ miser- 
able fellow,” as he mentally called Ehrman, had heard of his de- 
sire to possess the yellow rose, and meanly anticipated him in its 
possession. 

“T’ll never forgive him for that act, as long as I live,” he 
mentally exclaimed more than twenty times, as he moved, rest- 
lessly, on his pillow through the night. ‘ He’s the cause of all 
that has happened, and I’ll make him repent of it, ere he’s three 
months older.” 

Perkins had suffered the sun to go down upon his wrath, and 
when it arose in the clear blue heavens, the fires burned as fiercely 
as ever. Still were the enemies cherished, that had already de- 
stroyed so much—those bad thoughts which, quickly exciting kin- 
dred purposes, produce evil actions. 

How silent and gloomy—we might almost say, sullen—passed 
the morning meal, usually a season of pleasant intercourse. 
Sleep, alas! had not calmed the elements which bad thoughts had 
lashed into unwonted disturbance. The child was still grieving 
for the death of the noble animal she had loved since light first 
dawned on her opening mind; the mother grieved also for this, 
while pain from other causes oppressed and saddened her feelings. 
The father was angry with himself for his half-insane conduct, but 
more angry with his neighbor Ehrman as the cause. And all this 
unhappiness arose in consequence of letting a few bad thoughts 
come into the mind! In truth, the moralist was right when he 
said, “ Bad thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers.” 


Forth from his shadowed dwelling went Mr. Perkins. No loy- 
ing kiss or tender words were left behind him, as a blessing 
through the day for the loved and the loving. 

Who is that entering through the gate? Not Mr. Erhman, 
surely? Yes; it is the neighbor against whom Mr. Perkins has 
permitted himself to cherish so many bad thoughts and angry 
feelings. ‘There is a manly unconsciousness of wrong in his face, 
and a pleasant smile, that tells of kind and neighborly feelings, 
about his lips. It isin the heart of Mr. Perkins to insult him 
with words of bitter denunciation. But a certain self-respect and 
regard for appearances, restrain him. The most that he accords 
is acold and repulsive civility, which the other seems not to notice. 


“JT did not know,” Mr. Ehrman says, “ until I went over to 
Mr. Grant’s last evening, that you had expressed a desire to have 
the yellow rose he offers for sale. When Mr. Grant told me of 
this, I at once declined taking it, and have called in this morning 
to say so. It will match the one you have in the other end of 
that oval grass plat, beautifully ; and make a finer effect than any- 
thing I could produce with it. Don’t think it will be any disap- 
pointment to me, Mr. Perkins ; my heart is no way set upon it. 
Indeed, at the very time I was buying it from Grant, I half 
regretted that you were not the purchaser instead of myself; for I 
saw, at a glance, that it was just a match for yours, and was the 
only thing your beautiful oval wanted to balance the arrangement 
of flowers, and make the effect perfect. So, consider the rose as 
your own. As I come home this evening, I shall stop to admire 
it in its right position. Good morning !” 

And ere Mr. Perkins can frame an answer, or give it utterance, 
the kind, generous, unselfish neighbor, against whom he had so 
causelessly indulged evil thoughts and envious feelings, is beyond 
the reach of his voice. 

Reader, we have nothing further to relate. We close abruptly, 
and leave our story and its lessons with you. “ Bad thoughts are 
worse enemies than lions and tigers.” We pray you beware of 
them. 
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HAPPINESS, 
Happiness is to be attained in the wane-riecae Song y the fire- 


side, more than in the honorary occupation vic office ; in a 
wife’s love infinitely more than in the favor of all human bein 

else ; in children’s innocent and joyous prattle, more than in the 
hearing of flattery; in the vopmecentee of little and frequent 
kindnesses between friend and friend, more than in some occa- 
sional and dearly-bought indulgence ; in the virtue of content- 
ment, more than in the anxious achievements of wealth, distinc- 
tion and grandeur ; in-ch of. than. of 
circumstance ; in full, firm trust in Providence, more than in hop- 
ing for fortune’s favor ; in a growing taste for the beauties of na- 
ture, more than in the fee-simple  Pomesdono of whole acres of 
land; in the observance of neatness and regularity, houschold 
virtues, rather than in the means of ostentatious, and, therefore, 
rare display; in a handmaiden’s cheerfulness, more than in the 
improved tone of politics ; and in the friendship of our next-door 
ighbor, more than im the condescending notice of my lord duke. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

In the office of the Green Castle Banner, published at Gosport, 
is a blind printer who sets from, 5000 to 7000 ems a day. —— The 
recent sale of cattle in Paris, Kentucky, in one day amounted to 
$150,000. Punch says, an astronomer being asked what the 
use of an eclipse was, replied: ‘‘O, 1 don’t know. Perhaps it 
gives the sun time for reflection.” The fare between Albany 
and New York, on both the Hudson River and Harlem Railroads, 
has been raised to two dollars. —— In the various libraries of 
New York there are an aggregate of 261,300 volumes, or one to 
every three inhabitants. When may a beggar’s coat be said 
to be on military parade? When it is out under arms. —— The 
odorous matter of flowers is inflammable, and arises from an es- 
sential oil, The fravinella takes fire in hot evenings by bringing 
a candle near its root. —— According to late Mexican papers the 
Indians are, as usual, pursuing a career of unchecked atrocities 
in all the frontier States—especially in Durango and Chihua- 
hua. —— There has just been discovered, between Scafati and 
Sarno, at no great depth from the surface, a villa of ancient ar- 
chitecture, similar to that of Pompeii.—— The Philadelphians 
are discussing plans for city railroads. —— The queen of Sar- 
dinia, who recently paid a visit to the U. 8. frigate Cumberland, 
at Nice, was so pleased with what she saw that she gave an order 
to distribute 4000 livres among the crew. —— It is almost as diffi- 
cult to find a house to live in, in Cincinnati, as it is at Melbourne, 
Australia. —— Commodore Tatnall, whose death was recently 
reported, in a letter to a friend, at Augusta, says he has read his 
own obituary with great pleasure. —— There is now residing in 
Bowling Green, a woman of color, who is the mother of nineteen 
children, the youngest of whom is now in his 68th year. —— A 

number of Mormons were precipitately driven by the populace 
“from a fashionable watering place, near Bristol, England, re- 
cently. —— Cotton umbrellas are worth ten dollars and fifty cents 
apiece at Panama. —— William T. Sterling, postmaster at Mt. 
Sterling, Wisconsin, has been committed to jail for robbing the 
United States mail. He was detected by a special agent of the 
post office department. ——- The gas factory attached to the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, N. York, exploded on Tuesday week, but without 
injuring any person, though the immense quantity of escaped gas 
came near suffocating many. The loss is about $8000. —— Five 
hundred and seventy crazy men and women are crowded into 
quarters that can accommodate four hundred and fifty only, at 
the Insane Asylum, on Blackwell’s Island, N. Y.——A new 
grand opera house is talked of in Paris, where we perceive the 
same rule exists as in New York, when one opera house is a fail- 
ure build another !—— The young lady who has been in a som- 
nolent state for over a month, at Harrisonburg, Virginia, died on 
Thursday week. The physicians pronounced it a paralyzation of 
the stomach, —— The exporting of bees to the Sandwich Islands 
is very near a failure. The Matanzas, from Boston, had only 
part of a hive living when she arrived out, the rest of two swarms 
having been destroyed by the moth.—— Another counterfeit 
establishment has been discovered near Dayton, Ohio, and two of 
the party have been arrested. —— Mrs. Susan, wife of Capt. Lu- 
ther Hildreth, of Riverhead, L. I., committed suicide by hanging 
herself—the third in a family of sisters who have destroyed their 
own lives. The receipts at the Metropolitan Hotel, in New 
York, in one month, recently, exceeded $60,000. ——— One of the 
severest. penalties to which criminals in Holland were in ancient 
times condemned, was to be deprived of the use of salt.—— Mrs. 
Worcester, aged eighty years, fell into the fire at Tewksbury, on 
Saturday, and was burnt to death.——- Commodore Stewart, 
*« Old Ironsides,” is said to be dangerously ill at his residence in 
Bordentown, N. J —— From the 22d of May to the 3d of Octo- 
ber there were 10996 interments in the cemeteries of New Or- 
leans, of which 8215 were reported as yellow fever deaths. —— A 
coal mine is said to have been discovered on Mt. Sina. —— Lead 
ore, in considerable quantities, has been found at Freyetown, Pa. 
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MOUNT ETNA SNOW. 

The snow on Mount Etna furnishes a source of wealth to the 
Catanians, by no means inconsiderab.e. Above a certain height 
it is found in congealed granulated masses, and, in this state, is 
fit for conveyance to all the large towns in the island—and even 
as far as Malta. Constantinople and the vicinity are, in like man- 
ner, supplied with this article, of paramount necessity in a warm 
climate, from the cavities near the summit of Mount Olympus, 
where the snow lies throughout the year. This last is the princi- 
pal ingredient of the far famed Turkish Sherbet, said by travellers 
to be one of the most grateful drinks to a thirsty palate that can 
be conceived. To our mind, however, Fresh Pond ice can hardly 
be improved upon, or that of Rockland Lake. 


Minister To As1a.—It is stated that Attorney General Cush- 
ing has been appointed Minister to China, or, indeed, to the whole 
of Asia. Mr. Cushing was appointed Commissioner to China by 
President Tyler, and negotiated the treaty with that empire. He 
will now go as fall Minister, with extraordinary powers, such as 
no other American diplomatic agent ever had, to China, Japan, 
the Datch Kast Indies—in fact, a roving commission to all parts 
‘of Asia. 


Monumentat.—The monument to Watt, in the city of Edin- 
burg, will be completed and inaugurated on the nineteeath of 
January next—the anniversary of the birth of the illustrious in- 
‘ventor of the steam engine. 


» 


Ar Wasuincron.—The National Monument has attained a 
height of one hundred and forty-two feet. The last contribution 
yeeeivad was a block of stone from Utah Territory. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


ae said 10,000 negroes have died of the present yellow fever, 
ba. 

Cholera is reported to be spreading along the river at Martins- 
burg, Va., and the citizens are becoming alarmed. 

Joseph N. Lewis, of Massachusetts, has been appointed Com- 
mercial Agent of the United States, at Port au Prince, in the isl- 
and of Hayti. 

The Newport season is over, but a few of the cottagers linger 
aa Sites for building upon, next spring, are held at very high 

ces. 

The city authorities, of Boston, have ordered the removal of the 
“ floating tippling shop,” that has been anchored near Bird Island 
for several weeks. 

The application of one James Thomas, for an inn-keeper’s 
license, at Liverpool, was urged on the ground that he had thirty- 
four children, five of which were born in two years. 

At Camden, N. J., Nathaniel J. Bird, convicted of bigamy, 
and who acknowledged that he had married twenty wives, was 
sentenced to ten years hard labor in the penitentiary. 

Bath is growing fast. Houses are in good demand. Every 
ship- is to be occupied, and every street dug up. And the 
health of Bath for the whole season has been remarkable. 

James O. Hudson, resident in the rear of 356 Commercial St., 
Boston, was found in that street on Wednesday evening, in a dy- 
ing condition, and expired soon after being taken to his home. 

We learn from the State of Maire, that while three young men 
were gunning in the woods, near Liberty, on of their number, a 
son of Mr. Knowlton, aged sixteen, was shot by the accidental 
discharge of a gun, and killed. 

A a from St. John, N. B., announces the wreck of the 
steamer Fairy Queen, and the loss of three of the female passen- 

rs. The officers and crew, with two of the passengers, escaped 
in the boats, and eight passengers afterwards floated ashore on 
the wreck. 

Two hundred troops, in Toronto, have been ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness to proceed to Montreal, on the 11th of 
October, at which time the persons indicted for participation in 
the late riots are expected to be put under trial. Of course trou- 
ble is apprehended. 

Early in the present year, the conservatoire of Brussels, offered 
as a prize, a gold medal, to the value of 1500 francs (£60) to the 
composer of the best Symphonies. Thirty-one works, it appears, 
were sent in, and the medal has been awarded to an amateur— 
Herr Ulrich, of Berlin. 

Hon. Samuel H. Ayer died, recently, at Manchester, N. H. 
He was one of the most distinguished young lawyers in that State, 
and a politician of great energy and influence. He had already 
been S er of the House of Representatives, and scemed to 
have before him a brilliant future career. . 

The mounds, covering the ruins of Nineveh, having, in the 
opinion of Mr. Layard and other competent judges, been very 
superficially explored, and government being unwilling to grant 
more money for the purpose, the Literary Gazette states that a 
society has been formed, having Prince Albert as a leading mem- 
ber, for raising money to carry on the work of discovery. 


Items. 
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Foreign 


Cholera had entirely disappeared at Copenhagen, September 23. 

The revolutionary army at China, by last accounts, were main- 
taining their position. 

The Eastern question shows new features of alarm, but as yet 
there has been no act of hostility. 

The French government had received a pacific communication 
from the Emperor of Russia at Olmutz. 

General Inan De La Pezuela is appointed Captain-General of 
Cuba, and General Peria Governor of the.Philippine Islands.- 

Five days quarantine against the cholera has been established 
at Odessa, and a sanitary cordon is drawn from Widden to Salina. 

The Emperor and Empress of France were well received on their 
visit at Amiens and along the route, and pretty well at Boulogne. 

Nev's had been received at Glasgow that the American ship 
Southerner foundered at sea on the 10th ult., on her voyage from 
Glasgow to New York. The crew were saved. 

The Chincha Islands of Peru are proving to be richer than had 
been expected. Great discoveries of guano have been made in 
the interior of the islands, and the supply is inexhaustible. 

The London Daily News of the 29th states that Admiral Dun- 
das has received orders from the British admiralty to move with 
the whole English fleet from Besika to Constantinople. 

In Egypt Abbas Pacha prohibited the exportation of grain from 
Segjember 28th, but on the foreign consuls’ remonstrance, he 
promised to extend the date of the leave to export to Nov. 30. 

France rilgpory possess a more formidable navy than at any 
period of hef history. She will have afloat before a year fifty 
ships of the line and as many frigates, of which fifteen are of the 
first class, and most of them fitted with screws. 

The Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and the Prince of Prussia, 
arrived at Olmutz, September 24th, to meet the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. Since then there had been great military displays, and long 
private conferences between the two emperors. 


In China the insurgents continue their advance on Pekin. The 
imperial government was in great want of money. Provisions 
were becoming scarce at Pekin. The hired fleet blockading Chin 
Kiang consisted of English and American vessels. 

All sorts of alarming rumors were circulated on the Bourse of 
Paris. The Russian minister was said to have demanded his 
passport, but the representation was untrue. It was also said that 
Austria had notified France and England that if they gave active 
aid to Turkey, the Austrians would side with Russia, and would 
occupy Servia. This statement wants confirmation. 

On the 25th and 26th ults., there was a violent storm along the 
British and Dutch coasts, which caused much lows of life and 
property. Rotterdam and other Dutch cities were inundated, and 
a screw steamer of Amsterdam was lost in the Zuyder Zee, with 
one hundred lives. Also the iron steamer Cammeston, from Hull 
to Hamburg, with some lives. 

The sultan had refused to sign the warlike declaration inst 
Russia, and there was some possibility of ariot. The French and 
British ambassadors had sent for assistance to protect the sultan 
and the Christian residents, Four steam fri , two French 
and two British, immediately passed the Dardanelles and came to 


anchor before Songer oe where they now remain. The four 
‘ships were under eo of Rear Admiral Barbier Detina. 


Sands of Gold. 


philas. Seek well that all dissimulation be discovered.—Dem - 
us. 

.... Happiness and virtue reach upon each other—the best 
— only the happiest, but the happiest are usually the best. 
wer. 


.-+. Is the world all grown up? Is childhood dead ?—or is 
there not in the bosom of the wisest and the best some of the 
child’s heart left, to respond to its earliest enchantments.—Lamb. 

.++. There is one peculiar imperfection connected with our 
want of correct information, which we should particularly guard 
against—I mean that of being positive in proportion to our igno- 
rance !— Hosea Ballou. 

.+.. The accepted and betrothed lover has lost the wildest 
charms of his maiden in her acceptance of him. She was heaven 
whilst he pursued her as a star—she cannot be heaven if she stoops 
to such a one as he.—R. W. Emerson. 

.-.. Great men, said Themistocles, are like the oaks, under 
the branches of which men are happy in finding a refuge in the 
time of storm and rain. But when they have to pass a sunny 
day under them they take pleasure in cutting the bark and break- 
ing the branches.— Goethe. 

.... I know that there is one God in heaven, the father of all 
humanity, and heaven is therefore one. 1 know that there is one 
sun in the sky which gives light to ull the world. As there is unity 
in God, and unity in the light, so is there unity in the principles 
of freedom. Wherever it is broken, wherever a shadow is cast 
upon the sunny rays of the sun of liberty, there is always danger 
for free principles everywhere in the world.— Kossuth. 


Joker's Budget. 


Peeing piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon as finished ? 
-gate. 

It is said that whiskey is a sure cure for the bite of a rattle- 
snake. What will cure the bite of whiskey ? 

The young lady who “ fell dead—in love with a young man,” 
revived on being asked to name the day. 

There ave two reasons why we don’t trust a man: one because 
we don’t know him, and the other because we do. 

There is a skipper, in New York, who has been so often across 
the Atlantic that he knows every wave by sight. 

A gentleman, just married, telling Foote he had that morning 
laid out three thousand pounds, in jewels, for his dear wife,—‘‘ She 
is truly your dear wife,” replied the wit. ‘ 

Why can a person cook eggs sooner in England than in Amer- 
ica? Because in England all that he has to do is to steal them, 
and they immediately become poached eggs. 

It was told Lord Chesterfield that Mrs. M , a termagant 
and scold, was married to a gamester ; on which his lordship said, 
“ that cards and brimstone made the best matches.” 

The attention of the mistress of a family was lately called to 
the fact that a little colored girl was constantly seen lying on the 
grass-plat, with her face turned up to the sun. Upon being ques- 
tioned why she assumed that posture, she answered : ‘“‘ Why, mis- 
sis always lays de tings on de grass what she wants to make white. 
I want to get white, too.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES IL, Il, UL, AND IV—BOUND. 


We have Volumes J., IT., ITI., and IV. of the Picrorntan Daawine Room 
ComPAanion, elegantly bound in cloth, with giit edges and back and illumined 
sides, formir g superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Five Huxpasp Pages Each, and each 
Volume coutainirg nearly Ong THovusanp vines of Men, Manners. and 
current Events ail over the world: of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of «n infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLuwineD Tirte-PaGss AND INpexes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Ii!usteations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of origi.al Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Noveiettes, from the best American 
autiors, with a current News Recod of che times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
Ment, both in regard to Keading Matter and Li:ustrations 

For sale at the Pub.ication Office, by our Who'esale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, =3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three voiumes, $, 00, and tour volumes ‘ 4 (0 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature. wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressiy for the paper. Jn politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore makin: it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experi can suggest, furming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the —— circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of PicToRiAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIEBERS. 


One copy of the Fiae or ove Union, and one copy of GuRason’s PicToRIAL 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspayer carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 


PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Connex oF Sraeers, Bosron, Mass 
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GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT. 
The otiginal of this amus- 


scene, of which we give an 
illustration, is a plastic model 
Sonneberg, ony. From 
opening till the close of the 
exhibition there is a constant 


crowd of visitors around this 
case, and there certainly is a 
great deal to admire in ex- 
ecution of this work. Most 
every one is familiar with the 
history of the famous “ Man 
Mountain,” and those who are 
will readily recognize the scene 
as very trathfully represented. 
Gulliver is shipwrecked, and 
throwa upon an island, called 
Lillipat, where, from fatigue, 
he falls asleep. On awakening 
and attempting to rise he finds 
himselfunable to stir ; his hair 
is firmly fastened to the ground, 
and strong ligatures bind his 
hands and feet ; he hears a con- 
fused noise, but can see noth- 
ing. Presently he feels some- 
thing alive moving on bis pos. 
and advancing towards 

chin; and, bending his — 
downward, he pereeives a hu- 
man creature, not six inches 
in height. In the meantime 
he feels a great tramping all 
over his body, which causes 
him great astonishment. He 
roars so loud that they all ran 
back in affright, and some of 
them in leaping from his body 
are severely hurt. He feels a 
volley of arrows discharged at 
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his left hand, that prick like so marty needles ; and oth- 
ers are discharged at different parts of his body ; but 
their potent weapons cause him no trouble. In the pic- 
ture may be seen two of the Lillipytians mounting, by. 
means of a ladder, the fearfal height of his knee ; others 
_ dave been exploring the mysterious depths of his vest 
pecket, and ate making a precipi retreat. One, evi- 
dently an artist, seated on the elbow of the giant, is en- 
gaged in sketching his profile. At the extreme left of 
the picture is seen the king of the island, gay and 
issuing orders for the capture of the monster. At the 
head of Gulliver is seén-a regiment of the king’s soldiers 


d.for the attack when the imperial order is given. | 


n fact, everything, that ingenuity could invent, is called 
into requirition, and is here yed with a great deal 
of skill. These Lilhputien figures are exceedingly well 
represented; the faces are-carefully eolored, and show 
the features and e: ion admirably. They are about 
an inch and a half in height, and the of Gulliver 
is about two feet in length. ‘Small as they were, how- 


ever, they succeeded jn captufing the great man, and the — 


emperor caused certain articles to: be drawn up to govern 
the actions of the great monster, which we pubiish, at 
very amusing, and may not be uninteresting to our read- 
ers: “‘ His most sublime majesty proposes to the Man 
Mountain, la arrived to our celestial dominions, the 
following articles, which, by oath, he will’ be 


obliged to perform : Ist, ‘The Man Mountain shall net: 


depart from our dominions without. our license ‘under 


our great seal. 2d He shall not presume to come into”. 
our metropolis without our express order; at which . 


time the inhabitants shall have two hours warning to 
keep within doors. 3d. The said Man Mountain shall 
confine his walks to our principal high roads, and not 
offer to walk, or lie down, in a meadow or field of corn. 
4th. walks said he shall take the utmost 
care ? trample upon the bodies of any of our livi 

subjects, their horses or carriages, nor take any oa 
subjects into his hands without their own consent, 5th, 


THE INDUSTRIOUS GIRL——AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT, EXHIBITING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tf an express uires extraordinary despatch, the Man 
Moenteia. shall be obliged to carry in his pocket the mes- 
senger and horse, a six days journey, once in every moon, 
and return the said messenger to our imperial presence. 6th, 
He shall be our ally against our enemies in the island of 
Blefuscu, and do his utmost to destroy their fleet, that is 
now preparing to invade us. 7th. That the said Man Moun- 
tain shall, at his time of leisure, be aiding our workmen to 
raise certain great stones, towards covering the wall of the 
principal park, and other of our royal buildings. 8th. That 
the said Man Mountain shall, on two moons’ time, deliver 
in an exact survey of the circumference of our dominions, 
by a computation of his own paces around the coast. Lastly, 
that upon his solemn oath to observe all the above articles, 
the said Man Mountain shall have a daily allowance of meat 
and drittk sufficient for the support of 1724 of our subjects, 
with free a%cess to our royal person, and other marks of our 
royal favor. Given at our palace, at Belfaborac, the twelfth 
day of the ninety-first moon of our reign.” 


TWO LOVERS GOING TO THE WELL. 

This group of statuary is regarded as one of the most 
beautiful in the exhibition, and it certainly displays great 
skill in execution, as well as a profound knowledge of the 
human form. The attitude of the girl is exceedingly grace- 


ful, a8 with raised finger she 
seems to check some enthusi- 
astic remark from “hér lover. 


-Yery true to nature. 
That of the girl exhibits con- 
fidence in the oft-repeated 
vows uttered by him who has 
wooded and won her heart The 
face of the lover expresses a 
mingled feeling of” piness 
and anxiety. fis whole man- 
ner even indicates this ; bend- 
ing forward in an carnest 
attempt to impress the lovely 
being at his side with some 
unthought of proof of con- 
stancy ; 60 80 
those brilliant eyes he cou 
read the thoughts that are cher- 
ished in her heart. Embodied 
in this cold marble- one. sees 
and feels the atmosphere of 
true love, and for the moment 
all surrounding objects are lost 
to view, for the a here 
expressed is insen con- 
veyed to the beholder, as he 
watches the almost moving 
figures, and turns away, fear- 
ful of;interrup‘ing the 
pair, or, of ng discove 
eavesdropping. The 
was sculptured by Tommaso 
Lazzerini, of Carrara, from the 
original mould, by Prof. Hens- 
chell. The figures are of life 
size and stand in the west nave. 
¢ This portion of the palace con= 
tains many 
of sculpture. 


THE BUST OF PRAYER——-AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On the herewith we present a copy of “ The In- 
dastrious »” now on exhibition at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New “Yotk. This statue, by R. Magni, of Milan 
(life.size), is an interesting little Roman girl, in the act 


_- of threading. her needle—her work-basket by her side, 


angsher work on hér Knee. * All the peculiarities of the 
_ me are naturally and truthfully given; and 
Mthere.is a pleasing expression and a simplicity which 
rivet the attention. In the Italian:and German depart- 


- ments of the exhibition the visitor will find many works 


in marble and bronze, that will challenge his admiration 


‘and ‘study, Indeed, a whole day could be advantage- 


ously devated to this section alone. . On the 


opposite 
_ Side, of the present page, to the.‘ Industrions Girl,” we 


have presented our readers with @ fine copy of the bust 


“of “ Prayer,” by Apitonio Galli, of Milan ; it is of quiet 


and unobtrusive beauty. The simplicity of the compo- 
sition, atid the pensive expression of the features, com- 


= -.. bined with a slight tinge of sarrow, all .joim-to,render 


this bust an object of great attraction, though placed at 
the back of one of the Italian cotrts. The compgsition 
reminds one of those severe, though beautifal, creations 
of Delaroche. There is a silent: béauty:about.these fine 
specimens of statuary that never fails to impress the 
beholder with a sense of awe, and he will find himsclf 
almost holding his breath, lest -he shall in some wa 
the spell. Few persons will be met ‘with 
talking above a whisper ; while in various other sections 
of the exhibition one might imagine one’s self in Paris, 
among the volatile French. From letters that we have 
received from our subscribers, we are highly gratified to 
know that we have been able, in so many instances, to 
direct their attention towards the gems of the Crystal 
Palace, and to enhance the interest they have ex 
enced in a personal visit to the same. It will he cur- 
ous, after the exhibition closes, to know how many per- 
sons have visited it. All parts of the country have been 
there, and some, days over twenty 
tho persons have been admitid. 
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